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Correct Speaking and Writing 


HANDBOOK OF CONVERSATION 


its Faults and Its Graces 


Comprising: 1. Dr. Peabody’s Lecture delivered 
before a young ladies’ school in Newburyport. 2. 
Dr. Francis Trench’s Lecture addressed to the Lit- 
erary, Scientific, and Mechanics’ Institution at Read- 
ing, Eogland. 3 Mr. Parry Gwinn’s ‘A Word to the 
Wise ; or, Hints on the Current Improprieties in 
Writing and 4 Mistakes and Impropri- 
eties in Speaking and Writing Corrected, Compiled 
by ANDREW F. PEAzBopy, D Price, 5@ cts. 


Punctuation and Other Typo- 
graphical Matters 
For the use of Printers, Authors, Teachers, and 


Scholars. By MARSHALL T. BIGELOW, Corrector 
at the University Press, Cambridge. 50 cents. 


Mistakes in Writing English, 


AND HOW TO AVOID THEM 


For the use of all who Teach, Write, or speek the 
Language. By MARSHALL T. BIGELOW. 50 cts. 


3000 WORDS 


SOULE & CAMPBELL’S 
Pronouncing Handbook 


Of Words often Mispronounced, and of Words as to 


which a choice of Pronunciation is Allowed. 3000 
Mistakes in Pronunciation Corrected. 50 cts. 


Campbell’s Handbook of 
English Synonyms 
WITH AN APPENDIX 
Showing the Correct Uses of Prepositions. 50 cts. 


HINTS ON 


Writing and Speech- Making 
By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 


Author of “Young Folks’ History of the United 
States,” “Young Folks’ American Explorers.” 
“Malborne.” Outdoor Papers,” “ Oldport Davs ” 
“ Army Life in a Regiment.” atlantic 
Essays,” etc. 50 cents 


1000 Blunders in English 


A Handbook of Suggestions in Writing and Speak- 
ing. By HARLAN H. BALLARD, A.M. 50 cts. 


BROKEN ENGLISH 


A Frenchman's Struggles with the English Lan. 
uage Amusing as a oarrative, instructive as a 
andbook of French conversation, By Prof. E. C. 
DuBols, author of *‘The French Teacher: a Right 
System of Teaching French.’’ 50 cents. 


Forgotten Meanings 


AN HOUR WITH THE DICTIONARY 


By ALFRED WAITES, 
Author of “ Student’s Historical Manual.”’ 


50 CENTS. 


English Synonyms Discriminated 


By RicuarpD WHATELY, D. D. 


Its directions as to the proper use of which and 
that are alone worth the price of the book. 


A new edition, 50 cents. 


Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, on receipt of price. 


Catalogues free. 


_LEE and SHEPARD, Boston 


A High Compliment. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, CENSUS at 
Wasuineton, D. C., December 2, 1889. 


Messrs. VAN Antwerp, Braae, & Co., Cincinnati, O. : 

Gentlemen :—In my work connected with the fishery branch 
of the Tenth Census (1880), I desired a set of maps which would 
show the course and names of the rivers of the United States. 
The best maps that I could secure for this purpose were those 
prepared for “The Eclectic Geographies.” 

Upon being appointed special agent.to take charge of the 
fishery statistics of the present census (1890), I conferred with 
the Census Geographer, Mr. Henry Gannett, and, after exam- 
ining various kinds of maps, settled down to the conviction 
that your maps will be of greatest value to me in this work, 
so far as the rivers of the United States are concerned. 

The most important feature of your maps is the distinctness 
with which the rivers, mountains, county lines, etc., are brought 
out by the use of strongly contrasted colors. 


CHAS. W. SMILEY, 
Special Agent Fish and Fisheries. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati, O. 
28 Bond St., New York. | & Hawley St., Boston, Maes. 


Very respectfully, 


' PARIS, 1889. 


For the fourth time entirei new set of plates 
been made for this volume. he advantage of ouch 
large sale as to make this possible ‘s nowhere more man- 
ifest than in a book of methods. Whatever it may have 
been in the past, the teaching of to-day is progressive, 
and the methods of 1877 are not altogether the methods 
of 1890. Particularly in Drawing and in Seek 


NET VW HDITION 


DEGRAFF’S SCHOOLROOM GUIDE. 


To Methods of Teaching and School Management. 
From Entirely New Plates, with Illustrations. 


16mo, pp. 350. 
REFACE TO SEVENTIETH EDITION. 


Pricr, $1.50. 


luse. For the latter a most valuable illustrated chap. 
tor bas been prepared by Charies RK. Wells. director of 
peomene in the schools of Syracuse and of the Chau- 
uqua Assembly. 
But asa whole the book is still as the author oviginalis 
wrote it. What there isin Prof. De Graff's method of 
that so reaches and holds young 


has such an adyance been made that it seemed 

to have those chapters entirely rewritten. For the 
former a condensation has been made of the illustrated 
articles in the School Bulletin by Mra. Mary Dana Hicks, 
joint author of the series of drawing now in most gene- 


Send for Full Catalogue. 


it might be hard to say; but superintendents 
everywhere agree that where other books are bought 
and put away, the “ School Room Guide” is bought and 
kept on the esk, for daily use. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


1. The New Manual of the Association. 
2. Lists of Several Hundred Positions filled in 1889. 


No teacher can afford to be ignorant of the work of a 


teachers’ agency that has no rival. 
Address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 


70--72 DEARBORN STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


qualities of perfect 


extensively adopted in 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS, 
AND AT MODERATE PRICES. 


ens, fineness 0 


ESTERBROOK’S EXTRA FINE PEN, NO. 333. 


These Pens have the shape, rd and style suitable for school use. 
oint, elasticity and durability, and have been very 
private schools throughout the United States. 


THE ESTERBROUK STEEL PEN CO. 


the public 4 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 
ROOK & 


They all the 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


THE SELECT POEMS OF ROBERT BROWNING. 
Edited, with Notes, by Wittiam J. Rowre, Litt. D., and 


Hetoise E. Hersey. 


This volume is prefaced by an Introduction which includes a brief sketch of the life 
of Browning, a chronological table of his works, a list of the books most useful in the 
study of Browning, and carefully selected criticism by Swinburne, Dowden, Lowell, 


Morley, Ruskin, Furnivall, and others. 


The volume is a good first book in Browning, and it has the additional 
merit of being convenient in size. It is eminently suitable for use in 
schools and private classes.—Beacon, Boston. 


THE BLOT IN THE ’SCUTCHEON, and Other Dramas, 
byRosert Brownine. Edited, with Notes, by Wm. J. Rours, 
Litt. D., and E. Hersey. 


This volume contains A 1n THE 'ScutcHEon, CoLomBe’s Brrtrupay, and A 
Sout’s Tragepy. It is prefaced by a long and valuable Introduction, and supple- 
mented by many pages of elaborate Notes, and has the advantage of an interesting 
letter from Mr. Lawrence Barrett upon the production, under his management, in 
Washington and other citiesin the United States, of the drama which gives its title to 
the book. 

A volume invaluable to the Browning student.— Boston Traveller. 


Price per Volume, Cloth 56 cents, Paper 40 cents. Liberal discounts on supplies for introduction. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


: Franklin Square, NEW YORK CITY. 
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W. H. WALMSLEY, Limited 


(Of the late firm of W. H. WALMSLEY & Co.) 
1022 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


Microscopes and all Appliances, 

Photo-Micrographic Cameras, 

Lantern Slides of Microscopic Subjects. 
Send for Price Lists. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 
Catalogue on application. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


2065, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
Chemically Pure Chemicals. 


Nickelware. Platinum. 
Balances. Weights. 
CHEMISTS. BURNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOO nd and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
Supplied with the FURNACES 
t goods at the a specialty 
lowest prices. in manufacture. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, RARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 
From the many years we have dealt in this class of 
supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 
drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 
creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 
facturing all new chemical products, we are able to 
do full justice to all orders. 


We make a 8 
Laboratories of 


ialty of the products from the 

MORSON & SON, London; 
ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila. ; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


Chemical 
Apparatus, 


Pure 
Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch &St., Philadelphia. 
PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 


postage, 5 cents. 
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341 BROAOWAY, 
NEW yous. 
1ELD & CO., Cuicaco, 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y.) 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


T I$ If you want a Medal for your school send 
for vk Itlus. Catalogue and Price List. 
A. J. RAWISZER, PEARL River, New YorK. 


“MY WIFE IS A TERROR!” 


said a mild-tempered man in our hearing. 
“She snaps and snarls and spanks her 
children, and finds fault continually. I 
can’t bear it any longer.” Don’t be too 
severe on her, my friend ; you little realize 
her sufferings. She has lost her former 
sweet disposition, and ill health is the cause 
of itall. Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription 
will make her well. 

As a powerful, invigorating tonic, it im- 
ag strength to the whole system, and 

the womb and its appendages in par- 
ticular. For overworked, ‘ worn - out,” 
run-down,” debilitated teachers, milliners, 
dressmakers, seamstresses, ‘' shop - girls,” 
housekéepers, nursing mothers, and feeble 
women generally, Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription is the greatest earthly boon, being 
unequaled as an appetizing cordial and re- 
storative tonic. 

As a soothing and strengthening nervy- 
ine, ‘‘ Favorite Prescription” is unequaled 
and is invaluable in allaying and subdu- 
ing nervous excitability, irritability, ex- 
haustion, prostration, hysteria, spasms and 
other distressing, nervous symptoms, com- 
monly attendant upon functional and 
organic diseaso of the womb. It induces 
refreshing sleep and relieves mental anxi- 
ety and despondency, 


Dr. Pierce's Favorite Prescription is a 
legitimate medicine, carefully compounded 
by an experienced and skillful physician, 
and adapted to woman’s delicate organiza- 
tion. It is purely vegetable in its composi- 
| tion and perfectly harmless in any conditior 

of the system. 

‘Favorite Prescription” is a positive 
cure for the most complicated and obsti- 
nate cases of leucorrhea, excessive flowing, 
painful menstruation, unnatural suppres- 
sions, prolapsus, or falling of the womb, 
weak back, ‘‘female weakness,” antever- 
sion, retroversion, bearing-down sensations, 
chronic congestion, inflammation and ulcer- 
ation of the womb, inflammation, pain and 
tenderness in ovaries, accompanied with 
‘internal heat.” 

_It is the only medicine for woman's pecu- 
liar weaknesses and ailments, sold by drug- 
gists, under a positive guarantee from the 
manufacturers, to give satisfaction in every 
case, or money paid for it will be promptly 
refunded. See guarantee printed on bottle- 
wrapper and faithfully carried out for 
many years, 

For an Illustrated Treatise on Diseases 
of Women, 160 pages, (sent sealed in plain 
envelope,) enclose ten cents, in stamps 
to WoRrLp’s DIsPENSARY MepicaL Asso- 
No, 663 Street, Buffalo, 


CAT ARRH IN THE HEAD, 


manently cured by DR. SAGE’S CATARRH 


no matter of 


how long standi 
REMEDY. 


50 cents, by druggists, 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 
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CHEMICALS, 
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PHILOSOPHICAL, 
ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. 


100 BONGS for a2 cont stamp. & Yourn, Cam 
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For Sale 
G. 8. PrRRy, 73 Fulton Street Boston. 
. 86 Bond Street, N.Y, 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CoMPANY, 
arket St., Philadelphia. 
FURNITURE Co., 
178 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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FOR SCHOOLS. Lead and Slate Pencils. 


Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass, 
Send for Circular. We will send 
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TI V i 
Is easily injured—the slightest irritation of 
the throat or larynx at once affecting its 
tone, flexibility, or power. All efforts to 
sing or speak in public, under such condi- 
tions, beeome not only painful but danger- 
ous, and should be strictly avoided until 


every symptom is removed. To effect a 
speedy cure no other medicine is equal to 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


The best of anodynes, this preparation rap- 
idly soothes irritation, strengthens the deli- 
eate organs of speech, and restores the voice 
to its tone and power. No singer or public 
speaker should be without it. Lydia Thomp- 
son, the famous actress, certifies: “ Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral has been of very great ser- 
vice to me. It improves and strengthens 
the voice, and is always effective for the 
cure of colds and coughs.” 

“Upon several occasions I have suffered 
from colds, causing hoarseness and entire 
loss of voice. In my profession of an auc- 
tioneer any affection of the voice or throat 
is a serious matter, but at each attack, I 
have been relieved by a few doses of Ayer's 
Cherry Pectoral. This remedy, with ordi- 
nary care, has worked such a 


Magical Effect 


that I have suffered very little inconven- 
ience. I have also used it in my family, with 
excellent results, in coughs, colds, &c.”— 
Wm. H. Quartly, Minlaton, Australia. 
* In the spring of 1853, at Portsmouth, Va., 
T was prostrated by a severe attack of ty- 
phoid pneumonia. My physicians exhausted 
their remedies, and for one year I was not 
able to even articulate a word. By the ad- 
vice of Dr. Shaw I tried Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral, and to my surprise and great joy, in 
less than one month I could converse easily, 
in a natural tone of voice. I continued to 
improve and have become since a well man. 
have often recommended the Pectoral, and 
1ave never known it to fail.’— George R. 
Lawrence, Valparaiso, Ind. * 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 
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Dustless 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff's Historical Map of the U. §. 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F’'G COMPANY, 


76 Fifth Ave., near 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


anaum Net to 
Conservative, Safe, 


and Permanent Investment fot 
trated pamphlets on receipt of 8 cts. to pay postage: 
For particulars, references. etc., address ‘ 
W W. WINSTON, 
Box 349, PORTLAND, 
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MARY LYON. 
[Died March 5, 1849.] 


BY JULIA H. MAY. 
She did not ask 
To be released from any toilsome task ; 
Asked not for wealth or fame or human love; 
The only prayer her parted lips above 


Was this : 
‘**O Father! Show me how to be 
Faithfal in heart and life, each day, to Thee!”’ 


She did not fear 
The world’s remark ; she heeded not its sneer ; 
Feared not to bear her burden up the height, 
If she were sure each upward step was right ; 
Her only fear, she ‘* might not fully know 
Her duty, and perform it daily,’’ so 


Her cup of days [praise ; 
Though spilled at noon-time, brimmed with good men’s 
Her thought took root, and bud and blossom bore, 

And sweet rich fruit of kind unknown before. 
Success and love and God’s sweet comfort came 
To her in life,— 

Undying is her fame. 


MARCH. 


BY ADELAIDE CILLEY WALDRON. 


* March brings breezes loud and shrill, 
And stirs the dancing daffodil.” 

According to Ovid, the Italians named a month in 
honor of Mars before the time of Romulus, who, the Ro- 
mans say, gave the name in honor of his reputed father. 
Once beginning the year, it was displaced by January and 
February until it became the third month. 

It would seem more in harmony with nature than is 
the present arrangement of the calendar, did March still 
open the year, and especially so were New Year's Day 
on the 25th, as until somewhat recently it was, in legal 
consideration. Late March is likely to be soft and sunny ; 
rose and emerald begin to tint the supple willows and the 
gay maple; the byways show innumerable bits of un- 
folding fronds and opening leaf ; the chirp of busy birds 
is heard again, and the streams have the added glimmer 
of silver fins. 

But early March is often literally a howling terror; a 
three days’ northeaster delights in its tattoo of sleet, and 
weeps at last because the high sun will break through the 
wind-driven clouds. Sometimes, indeed, the old saying 
“‘ six weeks sledding in March,” is proven nearly true, 
after a mild winter scant of snow, as when completing 
one of drift, and depth of discomfort. In 1888 a wild 
storm, known in the Middle and Eastern States as The 
Blizzard, began March 11 with rain which soon changed 
to snow, and high wind rushing along from forty to sixty 
miles an hour until the 13th, causing blockaded railways 
and broken down telegraph wires. Six years earlier 
great floods in the Mississippi valley left sixty thousand 
people homeless. Disasters of similar cause and result 
have been especially frequentin March, all over the world, 
in all latitudes, and the turbulent season seems productive 
of all sorts of disturbances, elementary or human, from 
gales, volcanoes, and earthquakes, to strikes and revo- 
lutions. 

It was in March that Louis Philippe finally left France, 
while in an earlier year Napoleon marched triumphantly 
into Paris, whence the royal family had fled; it was 


March 1 when the German army entered the French 
capital, to march out on the 3d; and, while one must ap- 
prove the result, it is sad to think that the great Mame- 
luke body-guard that, as an organization, held the Turk- 
ish throne for three centuries, came to a dreadful end, on 
the first day of this month, 1811. In March were the 
siege of Acre, that also of Lucknow ; the Vendean insur- 
rection ; the surrender to Scott of Vera Cruz; the Boston 
Massacre ; the beginning of the Reign of Terror in Paris ; 
the evacution, on St. Patrick’s Day, of Boston by the 
British, and the opening of the Crimean War, besides 
many historic events of similar nature and more or less 
consequence, one of the widest known being the Sicilian 
Vespers in 1282. 

Among treaties completed in March are one in 1854 
between Japan and the United States; that making sale 
to the latter, by Russia, of Alaska; and the peace of 
Amiens. In this month took place the Missouri com- 
promise and the formal finish of reconstruction, by the 
proclamation of the Secretary of State that the fifteenth 
amendment to the constitution had been ratified by all 
the States of the Union. Eighteen Presidents have been 
inaugurated on March 4, the first inauguration of George 
Washington having taken place on April 30. 

In 1861 the decree was issued which emancipated 
twenty-three millions of Russian serfs, and twenty years 
later Alexander was killed by a bomb. 

Among battles of the month are Jarnac and Ivry, the 
latter not easily forgotten by children who have read the 
old poem about Henry of Navarre and his white plume. 

The planet Uranus was discovered in 1781 by Herschel, 
and consequent upon its perturbations was the discovery 
of Neptune, the outermost planet of the solar system. 

In 1718 Lady Mary Wortley Montague had inocula- 
tion for the small-pox first tried on a person of English 
birth, her little son. 

In 1843 the Thames Tunnel was opened to foot pas- 
sengers, having been begun in 1825. 

The English Sunday newspaper dates back to 1780, 
and the first daily paper was issued in 1702, in London. 

Death never fails to make his presence known; among 
the names of those who died in March, beside a few al- 
ready named, are the great Cesar; the maiden queen, 
great also; Beaumont and Massinger, of her era; the 
Walpoles, father and son; John Wesley, Swedenborg, 
Borgia, Goethe, Beethoven, the painter West, Raphael, 
Sterne, Thorwaldsen, a great Danish electrician, Newton, 
St. Cuthbert of Durham, Archbishop Cranmer of Canter- 
bury, Saladin; among our public men, J. C. Calhoun, 
Alexander H. Stephens, and Charles Sumner, and but a 
few years ago he of whom Emerson said “he had a 
beautiful soul,”—the beloved and honored Longfellow. 

There is a tradition that Noah took refuge in the ark 
in March ; perhaps there is some occult relation between 
the forty days of flood, and those of the fast known as 
Lent, from the Lenten-monat, or length-month, of the 
ancient Saxons. 

It is the season of welcome seclusion in northern lati- 
tudes, while even in softer climates one is likely to feel a 
similar betweenness, since the month is universally a pe- 
riod of marked transition from the customs of one season 
to those of another. 

It must have been of March that Spenser thought as 
he wrote ; 

‘* As some did him love so others did him feare.’’ 


And Drayton was precise of description when in his 
Chorus of the Birds he said : 
‘* Hills and valleys ring, and even the echoing air 

Seems all composed of sounds about them everywhere.’’ 
For it is a noisy time when March appears; a tumult of 
tumbling waters, leaping surf, and headstrong winds her- 
alds its approach, and diminishes only as the sun rides 
higher day by day, to blend with the more continuous if 
gentler marmur of April’s melodious forces, and kinder 


influences. 


THE SCHOOLS OF GERMANY. 


BY J. T. PRINCE, PH.D., 
Agent Massachusetts Board of Education. 


There is greater uniformity of excellence in the schools 
of Germany than in those of America. While here and 
there, in our own country, there are schools of superior 
merit depending upon certain favorable circumstances, all 
schools alike in Germany share the advantage of the rigid 
government requirements for the 

QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. 


For the position of teacher in the so-called people’s 
schools, candidates must pass two or three rigid exami- 
nations, and prove their fitness to teach by successful ex- 
perience in the schools, before they can receive a perma- 
nent appointment. The normal school course is very 
severe, and includes much practice of teaching in a model 
school. Following the covrse of three or six years is an 
examination by an examining board which includes a test 
of actual teaching and a review of subjects studied in the 
normal school. If the candidate passes this examination 
he is permitted to teach, but receives no permanent ap- 
pointment until after a lapse of not less than two and not 
more than five years, when he is again examined in the 
theory and practice of teaching and also in those subjects 
which he is expected to teach. In many parts of Ger- 
many an additional subject of one foreign language is 
required. The examinations of candidates for positions in 
the high schools are very severe, and between the two 
examinations they are obliged to have a year’s actual 
practice under the direction of a competent master,—gen- 
erally a high school principal. 

Other examinations are given for teachers of special 
subjects, for principals of schools, for teachers of private 
schools, and even for teachers in private families; for no 
one is allowed to teach in any capacity who has not been 
approved by an examining board,—a board which consists 
largely of teachers and professors of superior merit. The 
principals and many of the ordinary teachers of the high 
schools are granted the title of professor, and all other 
teachers are considered of equal rank to the lower grade 
instructors in the university. 

Thus we see that there is, on the part of the govern- 
ment, a recognition of teaching as a profession, and this 
recognition pervades all classes of society. The teacher 
of any school or grade ranks with his clerical, legal, or 
medical brother. Indeed, so far as my observation goes, 
the teachers of Germany as a class stand higher in the 
estimation of the people than do members of other pro- 
fessions, and worthily so. 

The salaries of teachers, compared with what is paid 

for similar service in our own country, are small, but when 
we remember that the purchasing power of money is far 
greater in Germany than it is here, that the salaries in 
all professions are low, that the tenure of office of the 
teacher is very strong, and that liberal government aid is 
given to the teacher in the case of disability and to his 
family in the event of his death, we can well understand 
why the profession of teaching calls to it the highest 
talent and most profound learning which a highly civil- 
ized state can produce. 
Germany, therefore, can claim the distinction of having 
the best schools, not because some of the schools there are 
better than some schools elsewhere, not because of the 
superiority of a few teachers, but because she recognizes 
in her laws the fact that the education of youth calls for 
thorough preparation on the part of the teacher, and de- 
clares that no school of any kind, elementary or secondary, 
public or private, shall be taught by a teacher who has 
not such preparation. 


POWERS OF SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


The highest or general boards of education in Germany 
are known under different names in the various states. In 
Prussia there are the provincial and governmental district 


boards ; in Saxony, the Ministry of Instruction and cireuit or 
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district boards, and in all of the states there are one or more 
general boards to which large powers are given, especially 
in respect to the internal affairs of the schools. Examin- 
ers for the examination of teachers and inspectors for the 
supervision of the schools are appointed by these boards, and 
they are selected for their superior professional qualifi- 
cations. There is a lead of educational affairs in Prussia 
who is in constant communication with the various boards, 
and who receives reports from them at stated times. 
There are also in the various townships local boards which 
have charge chiefly of external affairs, such as care of 
school property, collection of fees, and in some cases the 
nomination of teachers. 

This distribution of powers and responsibilities is quite 
different from what is made in many parts of this country. 
Here boards appointed by the general government fre- 
quently have but little more than advisory powers, while 
to the local boards is given almost unlimited control of 
affairs both internal and external. The duties of examin- 
ing and appointing teachers, of making courses of studies, 
of supervising the schools, and of dismissing teachers when- 
ever their work is not satisfactory,—all duties, in fact, 
which are performed in Germany only by boards consist- 
ing of learned and experienced teachers are performed in 
many places in our state hy persons who are actively 
engaged in some business of their own and who may have 
had no professional training whatever. 


SUPERVISION. 


In the cities, and in regularly laid out districts in the 
country, there are school inspectors who are selected, gen- 
erally, for distinguished service as teachers, to whom are 
given certain fixed responsibilities and duties. Saxony, 
for example,—-a kingdom with about the same area 
and population as Massachusetts,—is divided outside of 
the larger cities into twenty-five districts. In each of 


these districts there is a superintendent, or, as he is called, | 


a school inspector, who has to make periodical visits to 
the schools of his district. In these visits he is required 
to direct his attention especially (1 quote from the laws 
governing his duties) (1) to the observance of the law in 
relation to school attendance ; (2) to the industry and de- 
meanor of the teacher, and to the discipline, order, and 
cleanliness of the pupils ; (3) to the adherence to the plan 
of study, to the methods of instruction, and to the progress 
of the pupils in general and in each subject; (4) to the 
apparatus used and the elaboration of the course of studies ; 
(5) to the scientific studies and additional employment of 
the teacher; (6) to the economical management of the 
school, particularly in respect to the prompt payment of 
the teacher's salary and the maintenance of the school 
regulations ; (7) to the occupations of the inhabitants of 
the place; (8) to the efficiency of the local school board. 
It his duty to make an examination of the records of the 
local school board, and he has the right to cause the presi- 
dent to call a meeting of that board. He is obliged to 
visit the private schools to see that the conditions of their 
establishment are complied with, and that they do not go 
beyond those conditions. He has to fill temporarily vacant 
places and may give temporary leave of absence to teach- 
ers. He is obliged to call a meeting, at least once a year, 
of all the teachers of his district, for the purpose of giving 
them directions. Finally he must make a report yearly 
to the highest school board, giving the condition of the 
schools and a statement of his work. These and other 
regulations governing the official duties of the superin- 
tendent are definite and quite minute. In spite of the 
minuteness of his inquiry into the work of teachers there 
seems to be little or no interference with the individuality 
of teachers. 

The inspector’s visits to a given school are sometimes a 
year or two apart; but the inspection, when it is made, is 
most thorough. I was permitted to read one of the in- 
spector’s reports made to a district board in Saxony, and 
the details respecting the condition of each school and 
the methods employed by each teacher were very minutely 
and carefully stated. The reports are on file in the office 
of the district board, and such reports as concern any 
school are, I think, open to the inspection of the teacher 
of that school. 

In country districts there are local school inspectors 
who visit the schools and have certain supervisory duties 
in the elementary schools. They are generally clergymen 
who serve as supervisors without pay. heir duties are 
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mainly advisory, relating to examinations, religious in- 
struction, courses of study, securing of substitutes and 
matters of local interest. In some matters their duties 
are connected with those of the district inspector who on 
account of the size of bis district is not able to reach all 
of the schools easily or frequently. 

In addition to the supervision which is made by district 
and local inspectors, there is constant oversight of the 
work done in large schools by principals. The number 
of recitations required to be heard by assistant teachers 
ranges from twenty-four to thirty-two a week, while the 
principal has, as a rule, but twelve a week to hear. The 
time not thus employed may be given to making the 
required statistics and to overseeing the work of his 
assistants. 


Cot. Henry W. Brarr, 
United States Senator. 


Supt. J. A. B. Lovett, of Alabama, at the meeting of 
superintendents at New York City, paid this tribute to 
Col. Henry W. Blair, of the United States Senate, author 
of the Blair Educational Bill, which proposes to distribute 
$77,000,000 among the states of the Union in proportion 
to their illiteracy :— 

“Tt is a well known fact that there are those in the 
North who understand the difficulties involved in the 
question of negro education at the South, and who are 
ready with their counsel and money to assist in the modi- 
fication of these difficulties. 

“If it be conceded that the spirit of a noble philan- 
thropy directed the pen which wrote the proclamation 
freeing five millions of American slaves from legal bond- 
age, it must be accepted that the same impulse is moving 
the pen and tongue of the illustrious New Hampshire 
philanthropist who is so ably and so faithfully contending 
for National Aid with which to liberate a still greater 
number of American citizens from the bondage of igno- 
rance. Henry W. Blair, together with the twenty-four 
other Northern Senators who voted for the Educational 
Aid Bill, represents a class of people at the North favor- 
ably disposed toward the South in her struggles, and his 
name and theirs will go down to history embalmed in the 
affections of a liberty-loving and patriotic people.” 

We first met Colonel Blair at Plymouth, N. H., in 
the midwinter of 1870, when we had under consideration 
the principalship of the New Hampshire State Normal 
School. He tramped us over the crusted snow at mid- 
night, under the glow of the full moon, to the summit of 
the highest hill of the town, and portrayed the educational 
future of the country, and expressed the hope that his 
state might be foremost in the advance of the nation 
along the line of universal education. That hour has 
been among the stirring experiences of life, and the young 
lawyer who gave us the first national view of education 
has more than once been an inspiration. 

Henry William Blair was born in Campton, N. H. 
Dec. 6, 1834. He was an orphan in early childhood, ad 


he had to make his own way in the world from the age of 


terms in the “little red schoolhouse.” This luxury was 
earned by working on the farm through the season. At 
seventeen he began teaching school, studying as he taught, 
until he entered a law office at Plymouth, N. H., from 
which he was admitted to the bar at the age of twenty- 
five, and a year later was elected prosecuting attorney for 
the country. A year after he enlisted with the 15th New 
Hampshire regiment, was chosen captain, promoted to 
the positions of major and lieutenant-colonel, but was 
early and twice severely wounded at the siege of Port 
Hudson, and was forced to retire from active service. 
He was at once elected and reélected to the legislature of 
his state, and afterward served two terms in the National 
House of Representatives, from which he was promoted 
to the Senate, where he has remained for eleven years. 
No other American has so closely identified himself 
with the movement which, through federal aid, proposes 
to wage unrelenting warfare against illiteracy in all its 


of phases, in all sections of the country. 


TILL YOUR OWN FIELDS. 


BY BEN. F. TORANCE. 


Alexander Selkirk was monarch of all he surveyed, be- 
cause there was none his right to dispute. Neither was 
there any one to dispute even where he had no rights. 

We cannot be Selkirks. The city superintendent has 
his ground marked out for him by the board of edu- 
cation. The principal has his little field staked off and 
its boundaries definitely fixed by the superintendent and 
board. The principal then joins with superintendent and 
board of education, and a portion of ground is mapped 
out for the primary and intermediate teachers. Hence 
we are not monarchs of all we survey. 

Why should Mr. Principal be monarch of all he sur- 
veys?’ Who knows but that the field glass used by Mr. 
Principal would have for its tube his own contracted soul, 
for its lenses his self-conceit and malice? With such an 
instrument the field surveyed might be vast indeed. The 


a|/smallest pore on the skin of superintendent could be seen 


at a great distance, and the merest crevice in the plans 
of school board would become a yawning chasm. 

Is it not possible that Mr. Principal, so intent upon 
manipulating his wonderful glass, stepping about to get a 
better view, might even step beyond the boundary line of 
his own field? No, Mr. Principal, you should search very 
diligently, using all care to fix very definitely the exact 
limits of the little field marked out for you. In that field 
you should be principal, not monarch. Standing in its 
center, conscious of its exact area, to the assistants who 
labor with you there, you should hold up the plans, direc- 
tions, and ideas of the superintendent as the true stand- 
ard of guidance. As the principal thus stands to super- 
intendent, always faithful and true, never smiling at inis- 
takes, nor winking at unfavorable comments, so should 
teachers stand to principal, and pupils to teacher. 


A COMMON MISTAKE. 


BY 8. L. A. 


Among the many cases of discipline that arise in the 
schoolroom, perhaps the most difficult and the most dis- 
astrous are often those in which parents become involved. 
We sometimes wonder if the majority of parents know 
anything of the schools beyond the limited knowledge 
which they gain when summoned to the principal's tribu- 
nal to answer for the misdemeanors of their children. 
T hen, too often, they come annoyed by the inconvenience, 
impatient of the complaint, in no mood to understand the 
teacher's grievance, and ready to take offence at any plain 
statement of truth. Severe censure, reckless and prej!- 
diced denunciation, often follow such a session. The 
parent is embittered against the whole school system, 
the child rejoices in his power to excite so notable a dis- 
turbance, the teacher resolves to ignore the home relations 
in the future, and the attempt at discipline results in little 
more than turmoil. 

We attempt no discussion of the causes or occasions of 
such failures. ‘The teacher has our entire sympathy ; 8° 


has the parent. But we would make a suggestion as t? 
the cause of the trouble. 


thirteen. His only school privileges were the short winter 


The teacher views the case from.a schoolroom stand 
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point; the parent is inclined to see through the child’s 
eyes. ‘The teacher treats the pupil as one of many, subject 
to rules made for the good of the whole; the parent 
thinks of the individual rights of his child. The teacher, 
regarding the boy in his relation to the school, passes 
severe judgment ; the parent, looking at the fault apart 
from the effect upon the school, thinks the misdemeanor 
of slight moment. They look at opposite sides of the 
shield. This is not strange. The wise teacher under- 
stands the parent’s position, and patiently explains her 
own, instead of assuming that his point of view is the 
same, and thus multiplying misunderstanding. 

Farther, it is well to remember that the parents have 
some rights which the teacher should respect, some inter- 
ests which she should consider, some prejudices in favor 
of his child, which should be recognized. A “ plain 
statement of trath” in regard to a delinquent need be 
none the less truthful if couched in courteous and kindly 
terms. It is a rare power,—the ability to put one’s self 
into another’s place, but it is indispensable to one who 
would rightly judge the occurrences of the schoolroom. 


A NEW FLAG SCHEME. 


C. E. Franklin, principal of School No. 7, Albany, 
N. Y.., utilizes the flag by the following signals : 
MORNING. 


8 40 a. m.—White Fiag —Doors Open—Start for School. 
8.55 a. m. Red Fiag—‘‘ Hurry up’’—Five minutes of Nine. 
9 o'clock —American Fiag—Doors Closed —School has begun. 


AFTERNOON, 

12.55 p. m.—White Flag— Doors Open—Start for School. 

1.10 p. m.—Red Flag —First bell has rung. 

1.15 p. m.—American Flag—Doors Closed—School has begun. 

After a four months’ trial it has proved a thorough 
success. It has stopped all loitering on the way to school 
and all tendencies resulting therefrom. There is a rail- 
ing around the flagstaff, with a little wooden house near 
by for the protection of those raising the flags in inclem- 
ent weather. The privilege of being a member of the 
color guard is eagerly desired by the boys, and is an im- 
portant aid in the discipline of the school. 

When the white flag is raised the doors of the school 
are opened and the teachers all present ; when the red 
flag is raised it is a warning that but five minutes remain 
in which to reach school; when the American flag is 
raised it indicates that school has begun. From 11.30 to 
12.55 there is no flag flying, after which white, red, and 
American flags appear in order. When in inclement 
weather there is but one session, the American flag is not 
lowered, but remains flying till school is dismissed at 
11.15. The flagstaff, railing, and small wooden house 
are all on top of the building, so the flag can be seen with 
a little trouble from any part of the district. 


THE AprRit PORTS. 


(1)—EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
Born April 3, 1822. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 
** Look up and not down; 
Look out and not in; 
Look forward and not back, 
And lend a hand.”’ 


[These mottoes should be placed on the blackboard, if the school 
does not already possess them as a framed text. } 


1, The man who has impressed two generations with the spirit 
of these words is he whose birthday we celebrate to-day. As 
teacher, preacher, and author, his work has been permeated with 
these principles, and so has been a potent lJeaven in our literature 
and an awakening and inspiring force in unnumbered lives. 

2. Edward Everett Hale was born in Boston, April 3, 1822. He 
is the son of Nathan Hale, who was the nephew of the Revolu- 
tionary hero of that name. ‘This soldier had served as a spy, and 
was condemned to death. These words are recorded as his last : 
“*T only regret that I have but one life to give for my country.”’ 
Mr. Hale’s mother was a sister to the famous orator, Edward 
Everett. His father was actively interested in public affairs, and 
it was through his efforts that the first steam railroad in Massachu- 
setts,—the Boston and Albany,—was constructed. Says Mr. Hale: 
** T have sailed my bark boat on the salt waters, where I now can 
sit in the parlors of my parishioners, I have studied botany on 
the marshes, where | now sit in my own study to prepare the notes 
which I read to you. I rode in triumph on the locomotive which 
hissed over the first five miles that were ready of that highway to 
the West, where now she might run five thousand.’’ 


whom his pupils learned little. He was sometimes late, and one 
day, when he did not appear at the usual hour, Edward Everett 
Hale called the boys into the schoolroom, bad them duly seated, 
and a recitation in progress when the master came. At nine years 
of age the boy became a pupil in the Boston Latin School, the 
oldest school in America, and one of the most famous. His stand 

ing as a scholar was hardly above the average, but his deportment 
was excellent, and he especially enjoyed the study of arithmetic, 

4. He was remarkably fond of reading, and was allowed to follow 
his own tastes in the choice of books to some extent. Mr. Hale 
mentions among the books that have been helpful to him as aiding 
in the formation of character, these works of fiction: ‘* Robinson 
Crusoe’’ ; ‘* Helen Deerbrook,’’ by Miss Martineau; ‘‘ Jane Eyre”’ ; 
**Coningsby’’; “‘ Heir of Redclyffe’’; ‘' Wide, Wide World”’ ; 
‘Pride and Prejudice” ; Dickens’ ‘‘ Christmas Carol,’’ and ‘‘ Pen- 
dennis.”’ 

5. His father was editor of the Boston Advertiser, and in the 
office of that paper he gained a very valuable part of his education. 
There he learned to set type ‘‘ almost as soon as he could read.” 
And he has performed all sorts of duties in connection with the 
paper, serving as reporter, contributor, special editor, and editor- 
in-chief, at different stages of his career. He had not reached the 
age of eleven when he translated for the paper an article from the 
French, on ‘‘ Excavations in Nineveh.’’ He entered Harvard Col- 
lege in 1835, and graduated as class poet in the class of 1839. 

6. After this he was for two yearsateacher. For six years he 
was one of the editors of the Advertiser, giving, meanwhile, special 
attention to historical studies. He was writing, also, very dili- 
gently all the time, and his stories and other pieces found ready 
acceptance. He believes that they were more welcome in news- 
paper offices because they were always copied in a neat and legible 
hand. Bat he was not willing to accept journalism as his life-work, 
much as he values the printer’s art. In 1846 he became pastor of 
the Church of the Unity, in Worcester, where he remained, till, in 
1856, he was called to the pastorate of the South Congregational 
Charch, of Boston. 

7. This people, under his leadership, have been among the fore- 
most laborers in every work of patriotism and philanthropy. 
They were generous and untiring in their provision for the comfort 
of the Union soldiers in the civil war. The church sent to Port 
Royal the first teachers of the freedmen, and many other helpers of 
freedom and of the colored race. Those who know Mr. Hale best, 
as preacher and teacher, are readiest to catch and to carry out the 
ruling motive of his own generous life; for, as has been said: 
‘The central purpose of his life is to help, the dominant chord in 
his nature is compassion.’’ 

8. In 1869 Mr. Hale delivered at the Lowell Institute in Boston 
a series of lectures which were, in some sense, an elaboration of the 
now familiar mottoes : 

‘* Look up and not down; 
Look out and not in; 
Look forward and not back, 
And lend a band.”’ 

In 1870, at the urgent request of President Wayland, of Brown 
University, he still further expanded these ideas in a story called 
‘*Ten Times One is Ten.’’ It was intended to show the possible 
extension of personal influence where people !ive faithfully, unsel- 
fishly, and hopefully. The book has had thousands of readers and 
a very gracious influence. All over the country clabs were formed, 
called after the hero of the story, ‘‘ Harry Wadsworth Cluabs,”’ 
and adopting as their watchword these four mottoes And it is 
with a kindred spirit and purpose that the growing organization of 
the ‘‘ King’s Daughters ’’ was conceived. 

9. Recitation.—‘‘ Four Mottoes,’’? Mrs, Alice Freeman Palmer, 
in The Look-Out. 

10. Mr. Hale has been the busiest of men. The writing of his 
books alone would seem to be the work of a lifetime, and we are told 
that he has contributed editorial matter to the columns of the Ad- 
vertiger, and other periodicals, sufficient to make as many volumes 
more. In 1869 he established a magazine called O/d and New, of 
which he was editor during the whole of its existence,—a period of 
some years,—and to which he and other well-known American 
authors were contributors. In 1886 he started the magazine called 
Lend a Hand, devoted to charitable and philanthropic intereste, 
including the ‘*‘ Ten Times One”? clubs, which are now represented 
by a younger periodical called the Look-Out. 

11. Mr. Hale’s stories, — of which he has published more than 
twenty volumes,—are of all conditions of life and of all classes 
of men. He has a most comprehensive and sympathetic knowl- 
edge of the every-day lives of rich and poor, learned and ignorant, 
young and old; of their work, their needs, their feelings, their op- 
portunities. Among his most popular tales are ‘‘ The Man With- 
out a Country,’’ ‘‘ My Double,’’ ‘‘ The Children of the Public,’’ 
‘* Christmas Waifs in Boston,’’ ‘‘ Daily Bread,’’ ‘‘ Crusoe in New 
York,’’ ‘* His Level Best,’’ and ‘‘ Mrs. Merriam’s Scholars.”’ 

12. He has also published many books of another sort. ‘‘ In His 
Name,”’ is an historical romance of the times of the Waldenses. ‘‘A 
Summer Vacation’’ relates some experiences and observations of a 
European journey ; ‘‘Gone to Texas’’ is another book of travel, while 
still other volumes from his pen are, ‘‘ How to Do It,’’ ‘‘ Working- 
men’s Homes,’’ ‘‘ Seven Spanish Cities,’ ‘‘ What Career,’ ‘‘ Ups 
and Downs,’’ and ‘‘ Mr. Langier’s Vacation.’’ He is also distin- 
guished for his historica] studies and researches, and has written 
valuable papers relating to the early history of our country. 

13. Mr. Hale has a keen outlook upon, and a hearty interest in, 
all educational and charitable movements. His public services 
have been many, noble, and freely given. He has served on the 
Board of Overseers of Harvard College, been president of a lead- 
ing college society, given many lectures at the university, and 
served as one of its preachers, Professor Norton introduced him 


8. His first schoolmaster was a gentle, incapable man, from 


to the great audience at the Longfellow Authors’ Reading as “ the 


preacher, the historian, the philanthropist, the story-teller, the 
half-dozen good men in one.”’ 
14, Recitation. —Longfellow’s ‘‘ Santa Filomena.’’ 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 
1. What is the date of Fast Day this year in your 
state ? 
2. The coinage of what gold pieces and what nickel has 
been discontinued by the United States ? 
3. The monument to what noted woman lies by her 
grave, never having been erected ? 

4. What ex-President of the U. S. is probably to have 
a monument erected by the government at an expense of 
$25,000. 

5. What cities received the largest number of votes in 
the House of Representatives in connection with the 
World’s Fair in 1892 ? 

6. Which European city will probably have its popu- 
lation doubled by annexation ? 


ANSWERS. 

1. Massachusetts, April 3. 

2. One and three dollar gold pieces, and the three cent nickel. 

8. That of the mother of Washington. 

4. A bill has been reported in the House of Representatives for 
the appropriation of the sum necessary for a monument in honor of 
Wm. Henry Harrison, grandfather of President Harrison. 

5. Chicago won on the eighth ballot; New York, St. Louis, and 
Washington were all complimented with large votes, 

6. Vienna. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 
BY GEO. E. GAY, MALDEN, MASS. 


To teach book-keeping by the method herein de- 
scribed the teacher should have the following qualifi- 
cations :— 

1. A good knowledge of the subject. If he has it not, 
he should make a careful study of it under a competent 
instructor, or write out carefully the exercises in several 
textbooks, and examine several sets of books in use by 
book-keepers with whom he is acquainted. 

2. A knowledge of the commoner business forms, and 
the principles of common and statute law that relate to 
them. Any of the textbooks on commercial law will give 
this knowledge. 

3. A knowledge of the method. The whole article 
should be faithfully studied and understood before any 
attempt is made to adapt it to the needs of any particular 
school. As it is the result of ten years experience in sev- 
eral schools, it is fair to assume that it will need no 
adaptation, but may be adopted in its entirety in any 
school, with better results than if any attempt is made to 
improve it without first following it as here presented. 

The pupil should be eupplied with the following mate- 
rials :— 

1. A good textbook. There are several such in the 
market, and any one of the more popular books will 
prove satisfactory. 

2. A supply of blankbooks. These may be those com- 
monly sold by stationers as “adapted to any system.” 
Those which are stamped “ journal” are adapted to use 
as daybook, journal, cashbook, journal, and_billbook ; 
so that unless a six-column journal is used, only two kinds 
of books need to be purchased,—journals and ledgers. 
In purchasing the supplies, about five journals should be 
bought for one ledger. 

3. Bill paper ruled like blankbooks. This is not essen- 
tial, but it may sometimes be used with better economy 
than the blankbooks, 

4. Two good penholders. These should be of no fancy 
variety, but plain, straight cylinders. One should always 
be used with the pen for black ink, and the other with the 
pen for red ink. 

5. Good pens. These should be supplied liberally, 
and the pupil should never be allowed to write with a 
poor pen. 

6. A good ruler. This should be at least a foot long 
and a quarter of an inch in thickness, with a bevelled 
edge. It is well to have it longer and thicker than this, 
if convenient. The bevelled edge should be very smooth. 
7. Good black ink. This should flow readily, be 
black when first used, and be easily removed from 


varnished surfaces with a damp sponge. The inkwells 
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should be filled at first with ink that has not been diluted, 
but all subsequent filling should be made from ink that 
has been diluted with one to three parts of water. Great 
care should be taken to keep the wells free from dust. 
They need to be cleansed at least once a year. 

8. Good red ink. This should be kept in a strong 
bottle, that will not break when dropped on the floor, nor 
spill the ink when overturned. 

9. Blotting-paper. Insurance agents are frequently 
glad to supply a limited quantity free. 

10. A good penwiper. 

Dividers, ruling-pen, and parallel ruler may be added, 
but are not essential. 

The fol!owing cautions and directions need to be given 
to the pupil,—some at the beginning of his work, others 
as they are needed :— 

1. Never scribble or write hurriedly. Let every letter 
and every figure be the best which can be made. 

2. Figures are of the greatest importance. They 
should be made in a uniform manner, and always 
arranged with “units under units, and tens under tens,” 
when put in columns. 

3. All ruling is done with red ink. Ruling should be 
done with the bevelled edge, scarfed side down. In 
drawing double lines, the ruler should not be moved after 
drawing the first, till the second has been drawn. 

4. Ledger accounts should be indexed before they are 
opened. 

5. All figures which may possibly be wrong should be 
first made with a pencil. This applies to footings, bal- 
ances, ete. 

6. Great care should be taken not to dip the black ink 
pen in the red ink, and yice versa. One or two mistakes 
of this sort will spoil both the black and the red ink. 

7. Erasures should rarely be made. Errors should 
be neutralized by corrective entries on the other side 
of the account. When an erasure must be made, it 
shouid be done as follows: The ink should be removed 
with a sharp knife-blade or steel eraser. The place 
should then be rubbed with a rubber ink eraser, and a 
clean piece of ivory or steel. This gives a surface 
which can readily be written upon. 

8. Absolute accuracy having been attained, speed will 
come of itself through practice. 

9. In a ledger account, entries should cease and a new 
account should be opened when the third line from the 
last has been reached. The remaining space is needed 
for closing entries. 

10. When it is necessary to place several accounts on 
one page of the ledger, the double red line which begins 
each account should be drawn midway between two of the 
blue lines. 
ance as the first. No single red lines should be drawn 
across the page after the several accounts. Such lines 


give a crowded and unsatisfactory appearance to the page. | 
11. All ruled lines, except those which separate ac-|'- 


counts, are drawn on the blue lines. 

12. Clean hands are essential to good work. 

13. If a drop of ink gets on the desk, it should be re- 
moved with a damp sponge at once. For this purpose a 
sponge should always be kept in a saucer near the teach- 
er’s desk. A bottle of water in which a few crystals of 
oxalic acid have been dissolved should stand near the 
saucer. 

14. When a pen is laid down for a minute, it should 
be placed on a bit of blotting paper which has been rolled 
into a semi-cylindrical form. When it is to be laid aside, 
it should be carefully wiped. 


When teacher and pupils are prepared for the first 
lesson, the pupils should begin their work by copying the 
first records of the textbook into the proper blankbook. 
If there is danger of many errors, they may be copied on 
loose paper. Great care should be taken with this first 
work. See that correct habits are formed. Accept no 
slovenly work. Let the page present as neat and attrac- 
tive an appearance as possible. See that rulings are 
light, clear, and in just the proper place. See that every 
principle is understood. Let the pupil tell why he has 
made every entry as he has. 

When the pupil has copied the record of one series of 
transactions, he is given a statement of another series of 
transactions, and required to record them in the proper 
form in his blankbook. If he has the principles well in 


This gives to each account the sime appear-| | 


now given him, which he writes up in the same way. 
This is continued until he can make his record in the pre- 
scribed form without errors. 

By this time it may be assumed that the pupil has a 
correct theoretical knowledge of a simple method of re- 
cording simple business transactions. The next step is to 
see that he can put his theories into practice. It is often 
surprising to see how awkwardly he will make his first 
attempts. There seems to be no other way to make busi- 
ness transactions real to the pupil, except to set him up 
in business and let him make the transactions which he is 
to record. To do this there is need of other material, as 
follows :— 

1. Money. The money that is used in business schools 
is inexpensive, but if this cannot be obtained, it may be 
easily manufactured for the purpose. Each pupil should 
have a capital of about a thousand dollars, with a good 
supply of bills of small denominations. The supply of 
‘small change ” should also be large. 

2. Merchandise. Cards, with the names of articles 
bought, written or printed upon them, are the most con- 
venient articles for this purpose, though small packages 
properly labelled may be used. The following represents 
a convenient size and form for the cards :— 


+X & KK KK KKK KKK K+ 
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Xx 
x 
x 


x 
<x 5 Yards Print,.... $0.40. 
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Ten or twelve of these cards, all different, should be 
given to each pupil. He will then be ready to begin 
business. 

We have now reached this problem: How shall pupils 
make and record business transactions in school time, 
without confusion or disorder, and without disturbing 
other pupils? The writer offers the following method as 
in every respect satisfactory. 

Arrange the pupils in one or more pairs of rows, as 
below :— 


SECTION 1. SECTION 2. 
Drv. 1. Div. 2. Div. 1. Div. 2. 
} | 
| 
A G A G 
| | | | 
B H B H 
| | | 
—— | | | 
I 
| | | ! 
| 
D J D 
| | | 
E K E K 


| | 
F 

In the plan, the rectangles are supposed to represent 
desks, while the letters underneath represent the names 
of the pupils who sit at the desks. Each pupil has before 
him his book of original entry, his money, and his stock 
in trade. He has already taken an account of stock and 
knows his net worth. 

At the proper word of command, the divisions face 
each other. Pupil A will face pupil G. Pupil B will 
face pupil H, ete. “ Division 1 will sell to division 2, 
one article on account.” A, B, C, ete., hold out their 
cards with the backs up, to their opposites, G, H, I, ete., 
who each draw a card and lay it with the face up on 
their own desks, and in plain sight of the persons from 
whom they have bought. Every one then makes the 
entry necessary for recording the transaction which he 
has made. As all the entries differ from one another, it 
is necessary for every one to do his own thinking. The 
transaction having been made and recorded, it is neces- 
sary to bring the pupils into a new arrangement, in order 
that it may be easy for them to trade with different indi- 


mind, he will make few errors. Other memoranda are 


viduals. This is accomplished in the following manner ; 


“Change desks!” All the pupils rise and take now 
positions, as follows : Those in division 1 each move for. 
ward one desk; those in division 2 each move back ong 
desk. The front pupil in division 1 and the rear pupil in 
division 2 each change to the other division ; G having 
the desk which A has had, while F passes across the aisle 
to the desk which L has had. A new order is given and 
the work goes on as before. The various orders may be: 


“Div. 1 to div. 2 one article for cash.” 


« 2 Jone on account.” 
“« «  2one -onnote at thirty days.” 


“ Both ways, two articles on account.” 

The variety of possible directions is quite large, and 
the teacher should study to make it as great as he can. 

The following cautions and additional directions should 
be carefully studied. 

1. Every day is counted as a month, and all transac- 
tions are recorded as occurring on the first day of the 
month. 

2. No account is taken of days when no transactions 
are made. For example, if transactions are made on the 
1st, 3d, and 9th days of December, 1889, they may be 
recorded as having been made on Jan. 1, Feb. 1, and 
March 1, 1890. 

3. The price at which goods are sold should be changed 
frequently. The most convenient way in which to ac- 
complish this is to draw lots for a percentage at the be- 
ginning of each exercise. If this range from ninety-five 
to one hundred and five, it will give a sufficient margin 
for gains and losses. 

4. It follows that a card is rarely sold at its marked 
price. There need be no record of the face value of the 
cards bought. 

5. Notes due on the fourth of a month are collected on 
the first. 

6. Cash should be counted and balanced every day. 

7. The teacher needs a supply of money about equal to 
the whole amount given to the class. He may act asa 
bank, receive money on deposit, cash checks, collect notes, 
ete. ; but few teachers find time for this. He should as- 
sist in making change, and lend money on demand, at 
least. 

8. Every pupil should pay rent to the teacher in cash. 

9. If preferred, the pupil may make his original rec- 
ord in a memorandum book, and write it up when he has 
returned to his own desk at the close of the exercise. 

10. Pupils should frequently make a statement of 


assets and liabilities, and compute losses and gains. 


11. No pupil should be allowed to trade until he has 


|completed the record of his last transactions. 


12. Transactions should be confined to the class ex- 
ercise. 

13. From ten to twelve transactions are sufficient for 
an exercise. 

14. Pupils should compare accounts or balances, and 


|see that they agree, before trading. 


15. Settlements should be made about once a year. 

16. If a pupil leaves school suddenly, the teacher set- 
tles his accounts for him. 

17. There is little or no need for communication dur- 


Jing the trading. 


When one set, or form, has been thus studied and prac- 
ticed till it is perfectly familiar, another is studied and 
practiced in the same way, and so on till the several 
forms described in the textbook have been mastered. 

Double entry forms present so many difficulties that it 
is necessary to proceed slowly at first. After the exer- 
cises in the textbook have been written, and before the 
pupils begin to write up their “ actual business” by the 
methods of double entry, the teacher should give many 
very short exercises to be written, balanced, and closed, 
so as to give great facility in making closing entries, and 
ascertaining gains and losses. In passing from single to 
double entry the pupil shoald not settle up his accounts, 
but make the proper changes in his books, and go on. 

Book-keeping earefully taught for a year will give the 
following results : 

1. The ability to write a neat and legible hand that 
has lost the coarser marks of immaturity. 


2. The ability to foot up a column of figures quickly 
and accurately. 


3. The ability to open and keep a simple set of books 
in a form adapted to the business represented, 


— | : 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
DEDICATION STANZAS.* 


BY MISS MARGARET J. STEWART. 


Our thoughts this happy day go back 
A hundred years or more, 

To when our fathers fought their foes 
On this New England shore; 

We see those stalwart men and brave, 
With bayonets in hand, 

Trusting in God and right and trath, 
And the cause for which they stand, 

Go forth with purpose pure and high, 
As all the world could see, 

To save the land they loved so well, 
And make it truly free, 


The scene has changed, with changing time, 
And here we stand to-day, 

On this historic battle-ground 
Bedecked with banners gay, 

To dedicate to God and truth 
This temple proudly grand, 

That has been reared in Learning's name, 
An honor to our land. 

May men as brave as those long dead 
Go forth from its loved walls; 

To strive for justice, truth, and love, 
And answer duty’s calls, 


The name of Boston's honored son 
Is carved above the door, 

To show that character and worth 
Are valued evermore. 

God hear our prayer, and shape our course, 
And bless the name of HAT, 

Alway to be associate with 
This noble work of art. 

And in the years that are to come 
May those afar who roam 

Turn ever back with kindly thoughts 
To this their study home. 


THE ORTHOGRAPHY OF ‘ ALLEGHANY.” 
BY JACQUES W, REDWAY. 


This name appears in several forms, all of which are in commen 
use; and it goes without saying, that in each particular Iceality 
there is a disposition to insist on the local orthography of the word. 
Thus, in the city and the county in western Pennsylvania, ‘* Alle 
gheny”’ is the form officially recognized. In the county of New 
York, ‘*‘ Allegany ”’ is the adopted form. The range of mouutains, 
however, almost always appears under the form “* Alleghany.’’ I 
know of but one exception tothis custom; namely, that used by the 
Engineer Department of the Pennsylvania Railroad; there the 
range appears as ‘‘ Aljlegheny.’’ 

In looking up the history of this word, I found nothing authori- 
tative bearing up nthe subject in the literature of the State Geo- 
logical Survey; but a search among the earlier maps of the state 
throws light on the subject, a number of which were placed at my 
dieposal through the courtesy of Mr. MacAlister, of Philadelphia. 

On Adlum and Walter’s map, 1790, the name appears in one 
form only, Allegany.’ On Reading MeDowell’s map, 17{2, it 
appears as ‘‘ Allegheny’’ mountains and ** Allegany’? River. On 
Morris’ map, drawn by Barnes, 1848, ‘* Allegheny’’ is the form 
used for both river and range. 

The first and only early map on which I could find the more 
common form, ‘‘ Alleghany ”’ is in Mitchell’s Aé/as, edition of 1853, 
These maps were drawn by Mr. Young, and it is more than likely 
that the same form appeared on previous editions of this atlas. It 
is only a matter of justice to say here that Mr. Young was the real 
author of Mitchell’s Geography and At/as. 

Thos it seems that the earliest authorized form of the word is 
‘** Allegany.’? When, however, ‘‘ Allegheny’’ was adopted, it was 
evidently the intention to preserve the long sound of a by the 
French e; but, in erder to ayoid softening the preceding gutteral 
consonant, A was interpolated, thereby converting ‘* Allegany ”’ 
into ‘ Allegheny.’’ Subsequently, when the a was again restored 
tio A was needlessly left in the word,—needlessly because there 
would be no probability of a guiteral becoming softened before a 
It is evident, therefore, that while the change to ** Allegheny ”’ 
may be considered of questionable propriety, the now recent form 
 Alleghany”’ is an unauthorized monstrosity. — From Science. 


MORE ABOUT ‘“‘ THE NEWNESS.” 


After reading over Dr. Marble’s article concerning ‘* Newness,”’ 
I find it difficult to eee where your correspondent of Feb. 13 ob- 
tained the basis for his major premise, ‘‘ All newness is humbug.’’ 
He may have taken by mistake the following sentence: ** These 
spasmodic movements seem to recur, in education, after the manner 
indicated at the beginning of these remarks. Sometimes, after 
they pass by, it is found that a valuable improvement has resulted 
from them, and sometimes not.”’ 

Whoever has read the entire paper, need not be told that it far- 
nizshes no foundation for any such premise, and will, consequently, 
be able to estimate the remaining parts of the syllogism at their 
true value, But the syllogism, like the boomerang, is sometimes a 
dangerous weapon, especially when wielded by unekillful hands. 
Nevertheless, with your permission, I will try to construc’ jast one, 
before doing which I will do what your correspondent failed to do, 
give au extract from his article which, I think, furnishes a sufficient 
basis for it. ‘‘ The state’s right to educate rests on its right to 
exist. Its existence depends on good citizenship. ’ The state, there- 
fore, has the right to secure good citizenship, as it has the right to 
sacrifice the property,” etc. It should be remembered that he is 
arguing in favor of industrial ‘‘ attachments,’ not merely industria! 
t-aining, against which neither Dr. Marble nor any one else has 
ri sed any objection, so far as I know. One of the many dangers 
which threaten the peace and perpetuity of society comes from ill- 
asiorted marriages. This no one will be disposed to question who 
has paused to reflect that in some states the ratio of divorces to the 


Bootom™ & poem read at the opening of the Hart Seboolhouse, South | 
ton, 


number of marriages is as high as one in nine or ten. This cer- 
tainly ought to be remedied. I know that some would do this by 
making divorce next to impossible, but this is only making a bad 
matter worse. The trouble is, some one has blundered, and the 
state is responsible for this, and should immediately proceed to 
establish schools of courtship and marriage. 

_ My syllogism, then, would read somewhatas follows: The state’s 
right to control matrimonial engagements rests on its right to exist. 
Its existence depends on properly contracted marriages, which 
shall result in suitable homes, in which the future citizen shall be 
reared. The state ought, therefore, establish schools of matrimony, 
presumably in connection with the public schools. It matters not that 
many will never enter matrimony, or at least not until many years 
after leaving school ; for it is equally true that many, or even most, 
who learn (?) carpentering and cooking will never, or at least for 
many years, enter upon the practice of these avocations. It mat- 
ters not this scheme might distract the attention of the pupils from 
their other studies, for so does carpentering and cooking. The 
trouble with the enthusiasts who are urging on the movement in 
favor of industrial attachments is simply this: They labor under 
the mistaken notion that all education must be attended to by the 
state, and must be secured before the child leaves the public achool ; 
whereas education ends only with life, and may be obtained in 
many ways over which the state need, and can pruperly, exercise 
no control, If my attempt at reasoning by syllogism seems absurd 
to any one, it can seem no more so than most of the talk of the 
victims of the craze for industrial attachments does to me. 

M. C, LAMPREY. 


DEFINITIONS OF BIBLE TERMS. 


A gerah was a cent. 

A cab was three pints, 

An omer was six pints. 

A shekel of gold was $8. 

A firkin was seven pints. 

A farthing was seven cents. 

A talent of gold was $13 809. 

A talent of silver was $538.30. 

Ezekiel’s reed was nearly eleven feet. 

A cubit was nearly twenty-two inches. 

A bin was one gallon and two pints. 

A mite was less than a quarter of a cent. 

A shekel of silver was about fifty cents. 

A piece of silver, or a penny, was thirteen cents, 

A Sabbath day’s journey was about an English mile. 

An epbah, or bath, contains seven gallons and five pints. 

A day’s journey was abont twenty-three and one fifth miles. 

A hand’s breadth is equal to three and five eighths inches. A 
fioger’s breadth is equal to one inch.—Lebrew Standard, 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— What is the significance of the striped pole used asa sign by 
barbers ? De Wirt. 


— Can avy of the querists tell me about ‘‘ Black Friday’’ ? 
When was it ? CELIA F, 


— To ‘‘A Reader’’: Edwin Arnold is the editor of the London 
Daily Telegraph. 


— To ‘' Bertram C.’?: The ‘‘ Beautiful River ’’ is the Obio, and 
the ‘‘ Queen of the West,”’ CINCINNATI. 


— What is the meaning of the phrase, ‘‘ The ten Arab signs,’’ 
found in Whittier’s poem, ‘‘ Abraham Davenport’’ ? S. M. 


— Is the hare any wore mad in March than at any other time in 
the year, that we have the expression ‘‘ Mad as a March hare’’ ? 
JULIA 


— Please tell me through the Query Department where the 
familiar quotation, ‘‘God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,”’ 


may be found. HOLLAND. 


— An antique pipe-organ is sculptured under a monument in the 
Museum at Arles, bearing the date XX. M. VIII. Willsome one 
kindly tell me how to read this date ? De 


— In the issue of Feb. 15, there is an article on magic squares 
illustrated by a diagram and explanation, The method employed 
is one invented by Poignard, a canon of Brusse!s, and published in 
1703. It consisted of making a magic square by uniting two 
equares which are in themselves magic. WINTHROP, 


— To A. D.’’: The origin of Scot-free’’: Scot and lot 
was a contribution upon all subjects according to their ability 
Scot means tribute or tax. To pay scot is to pay the ordinary 
tribute or tax, and to go scot-free, is to be exempt from paying it. 
The word itself is Anglo-Saxon or old German. M: A. Bi, 


— In the JoURNAL for Feb. 6, 1890, a mistake occurs in ‘‘ Mon- 
umental Questions.” 1. ‘* What ex-President of the United States 
has no stone to mark his grave?’’ Answer given in the same 
paper: “‘ Andrew Jobnson’s grave at Richmond.’’ Allow me to 
state that Andrew Johnson is buried at Greenville, Tenn., and his 
grave is marked by a very handsome monument erected by his 
children, several years ago. M. D. MCCLELLAND. 


— Why are the words and phrases in the beginning of Latin 
lessons, French and German grammars, foot notes of single words 
or phrases, and the words in dictionaries begun with capitals ? Also 
what is the best authority on the use of capitals? I have an idea 
about it, but [ want to know what is right. INQUIRER. 

I know no reason why ‘' words in dictionaries begia with capi- 
tals,’ except, pechaps, that the alphabetical arrangement is shown 
more distinctly. This may have suggested the use of capitals, and, 
so far as I know, it has been adopted by all lexicographers. 

Usage has aleo established the practice of beginning words and 
phrases, when used ia foot-notes, ete., with small letters, and re- 
serving capitals for sentences. 

1 know of no better statement of good usage (which is law) in the 


use of capitals, than Bigelow’s ITandbook of Punctuation, published 
by Lee & Shepard. (See page 43.) » A 


Music INSTRUCTION. 


SPECIAL REPORT 
OF 
THE CONDITION OF MUSIC INSTRUCTION 
IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Presented at Nashville, Tenn., July 17, 1889, by Evcar 
O. Sirver, A.M., Secretary of the Dept. of Music 
Instruction of the National Educational Association. 


At the last annual meeting of the Department of Music 
Instruction of the National Educational Association; held 
in San Francisco, Cal., July 20, 1888, the following reso- 
lution was adopted : 


Whereas, The Department of Music Instruction of the National 
Educational Association recognizes the importance of promoting a 
general recognition of vocal music instruction as a regular branch 
of study in the schools; and 

Whereas, We believe that more definite information as to the ex- 
tent to which music is already taught, and the success which hag 
attended its introduction into the schools so far, will greatly contrib- 
ute to this end; therefore, 

Resolved, That this Department respectfully petition the directors 
of the National Educational Association for an appropriation not to 
exceed one hundred dollars, to be expended under the direction of 
the officers of this department during the next year, in obtaining 
such data by addressing circulars of inquiry to the state and county 
superintendents of the respective states, and the superintendents or 
secretaries of school boards in the leading towns and cities of the 
United States; and that the answers obtained be collated and tabu- 
lated, and be made the basis of a special report on the condition of 
music instruction throughout the United States, to be submitted to 
this department at its next annual meeting. 


In accordance with this resolution, the following report 
is respectfully submitted : 

The first question to determine in undertaking to gather 
the information called for by this resolution, was to what 
number of towns and cities to send the inquiries; or, in 
other words, what definition to give to the expression 
“leading towns and cities,” which occurs in the resolu- 
tion. After some deliberation, it was decided to take as 
a basis a list comprising those places which, according to 
the United States census of 1830, contained 4000 inhab- 
itants or upwards. To this list were added such other 
prominent towns as are either known to have grown 
greatly in population since 1880, or by reason of the loca- 
tion of educational institutions within them, or other 
special advantages, to be more than usually enterprising 
in educational matters. The whole list of places thus 
selected was 1078. To these a blank containing the fol- 
lowing questicns was sent : 

1. Is music a recognized branch of study in yonr schools ? Is its 
study compulsory ? 

2. How long has music been so recognized ? 

3 In what year of the pupil’s school life does the study of music 
begin, and through what years does it extend ? 

4. Please outline briefly what is attempted in each year of study ? 

5. What plan or system of instruction is followed, and are the 
results in your schools such as to warrant you in recommending the 
same plan or system for general use ? 

6. Ifs80, what do you consider its chief excellences? If not, 
what do you consider its chief defects ? 

7. As an educator do you believe that vocal music should be 
taught in public schools ? What reasons lead you to this belief ? 

8. What are the general objects aimed at, through the music in- 
struction in your schools ? 

9. Please make any further observations or remarks that may 
suggest themselves to you as pertinent to the above inquiries. 

To each state and territorial superintendent was sent an 
inquiry (1) as to the number of places in his state or ter- 
ritory where music is regularly taught in the public 
schools ; (2) a request that he state his observations as to 
the general results which have been reached in those 
places in music instruction; (3) also that he give a state- 
ment of his views as an educator as to the educational 
value of music, and the expediency of introducing it into 
the schools generally, with permission to quote from the 
same in this report. 

Responses have up to the present time been received 
from 621 of these towns and cities,—about three fifths of 
the entire number,—which, making due allowance for mis 
direction, losses in the mails, the neglect of some to an- 
swer the inquiries, etc., is perhaps quite as large a number 
as could reasonably be expected. 

From a good proportion of the state and territorial 
superintendents responses have also been received, and 
these for the most part have been most heartily in favor 
of music in the public schools, showing that the distin- 
guished educators at the head of educational affairs of the 
several states are fully alive to the value of music in- 


(Continued on page 154.] 
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In- 


TuE one characteristic of a superintendent that is inex- 
cusable is fussiness. 


Resorce when you see a pupil who is able to stand 
alone in thinking or doing. 


CHARLEMAGNE, in the eighth century, required that 
the children of all rulers should be educated. 


Tue Zeland school law of 1583 insisted upon education 
because “ it is the foundation of the commonwealth.” 


In many schools so much is required to be learned 
that no time is left for thinking, testing thought, or teach- 
ing the art of thinking. 


Tue best thing you can do for your pupils, especially 
in the upper grammar grades, is to give an impulse which 
will prompt them to carry their work onward into the 
future. 


Ir is better for a teacher to make thorough, special 
preparation in one subject for a few days, and then in an- 
other and another, than to flatter herself that she makes 
thorough preparation in all each day, which is impossible. 


Next Weex.—C. M. Woodward will have a word 
about “ Manual Training ’ — Rev. A. D. Mayo will have an 
admirable article on “‘ Cincinnati.’”"—Supt. J. A. B. Lovett, 
of Alabama, will compliment the educators of the coun- 
try.—Miss Olive E. Dana will continue the exercise on 
“ April Poets.”’—Illustrated article on “The Congo,” by 
Mr. Sheldon. 

Timely Questions.—Questions in Physics.—“ The Use 
of Color,” by Fanny Heywood Smith.—“ Chats in Geog- 
rapby.”’—Many other articles will also appear. 


FOR SMALt Towns.—The Massachusetts 
Legislature, under the lead of the author of the Austra- 
lian ballot law,—E. B. Hayes, of Lynn,—is considering 
the proposition to aid every small town in the state in the 
establishment of a public library by a grant of $100 for 
each of the 123 towns that have no libraries. This is 


one of the most beneficial, inexpensive measures for the 
education of the people that has been suggested. To be 
sure the amount is a mere trifle, and would at best mean, 
of itself, less than 100 volumes, but it is safe to say that 
the towns, benevolent individuals, non-resident natives, 
and others would be stimulated by the agitation until at 
least 1,000 books would be the least number of good 
books in any town, while in many the number would be 
much greater. We hail the movement as one every way 
beneficial and promising great good for all time. 


Tur Pirrsrietp Cast.—The daily papers have had 
much to say the past few days upon the history-textbook 
question in Pittsfield. We deprecate all issues that are 
forced upon either side of the question. In some in- 
stances there are clearly two sides, but in this case we 
can see but one. The facts are these: The rule of the 
school board is that a pupil can only drop a study by the 
request of his parents. The textbook in history so far as 
related to the Reformation was objectionable to some 
parents, and several Catholic pupils refused to enter the 
classroom to recite upon this subject. The principal in- 
formed them that if they would bring a note from their 
parents they could be excused. One of the pupils brought 
such a note promptly, and was excused; the others for 
a week refused to do either, and remained in sehool in 
open rebellion. The principal then ruled that they must 
do one of two things,—bring the notes, or be suspended. 
They then brought a manifesto, signed by all the parents, 
so bitter in its nature that he declined to accept this as a 
substitute for individual notes of excuse from the parents, 
and sent the pupils home after notes. 

The school committee has moved to sustain the action 


’|of the principal, the motion to that effect being made by 


a Catholic member of the committee. We do not see 


?| how the principal or school board could have done differ- 


ently. There was certainly no persecution. 


PENNSYLVANIA’s New LeAper.—In the appointment 
of Dr. D. J. Waller, Jr., principal of the Bloomsburg 
(Pa.) Normal School, as successor to the late Dr. E. E. 
Higbee, Governor Beaver has brought into national prom- 
inence a quiet, earnest, scholarly man, whose fame has 
hitherto been largely confined to his own state. It is not 
often that so high a compliment is paid to a man 44 years 
of age as to choose him as the state educational leader, 
when there are so many schoolmen of prominence as in 
Pennsylvania. Dr. Waller was elected principal of the 
Bloomsburg State Normal School at the age of 31, and 
his suecess during the past thirteen years has led to his 
promotion at this time. It is all the more to his credit 
that he has made his reputation in the town in which he 
was born and in which his early school days were passed. 
He was a student at Williams; a graduate from Lafay- 
ette in 1870. After teaching a year in the latter institu- 
tion, he studied at Princeton Theological Seminary, and 
graduated at Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City. He was pastor of the Logan Square Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia, before entering upon the position 
in the normal school, which he has occupied with so much 
credit to himself. He will be in fullest sympathy with 
all the work so admirably done by the office under Dr. 
Higbee’s administration. The state is to be congratulated 
that in selecting a man to occupy so high a position one 
was chosen from the ranks of local educational workers. 


FLaGs AND ParriotisM.—The present flag demonstra- 
tion is emphasizing many things in a way to intensify 
patriotism. Among other things it reveals the fact that 
many of the teachers who have been for twenty-five years 
known and honored merely as civilians, were the most 
heroic defenders of the stars and stripes from 1861 to 
1865. On one day recently in three adjoining districts in 
Boston the teacher receiving the flag in each school was 
a veteran, and they were among the most brave and gallant 
men of that terrible struggle. One of these, Prin. E. B. Gay, 
of the Warren School, was one of the men whose record is 
recognized among soldiers as that of one of the most con- 
spicuously brave and daring men of whom we have any 


account. He was a member of the 40th Regiment Mas-' 
every day dur-- 


sachusetts Infantry, and was “ on duty ” 


ing his connection with the army. He participated jp 
the military operations of the Army of the Blackwate, 
against General Longstreet ; was for several months be. 
fore Charleston during the reduction of Wagner, ang 
constantly under fire from the numerous batteries defend. 
ing that city; and, armed with the famous “ Spencer,” 
did cavalry duty during the expedition to Florida, which 
finally terminated in the disastrous battle of Olustee, 
where for the first time he was slightly wounded. The 
Fortieth, still armed with the “Spencers,” returned with 
the Army of Florida to participate in the gigantic mili- 
tary operations before Richmond. Of the large number 
of battles and skirmishes (frequently more dangerous jn 
their general character than pitched battles) in which he 
secured the commendation of his commanding officers,— 
the principal were the First Petersburg, Drury’s Bluff, 
and Fort Darling. It was while retiring with tremend- 
ous precipitation under a most murderous fire from the 
batteries of this fortification, that he had a most pressing 
invitation to share the hospitality (?) of the enemy’s cap. 
ital, which, however, was most energetically declined. In 
addition to these he was in both actions at Cold Harbor, 
—two of the most terrific in military annals. 

During the first action, June 1, 1864, while charging 
with several others through a storm of iron hail to recover 
the regimental colors which the dying Colonel Marshall 
had rashly planted on the enemy’s fortifications, he was 
shaved by a rebel bullet, as was reported recently in one 
of the Boston papers. He is probably the only member 
of either army on whom an operation of this (barderous) 
character was ever performed. 

Major John Pollock, who commanded the Fortieth 

after the tragical death of Colonel Marshall, in a most 
complimentary testimonial, in which he alludes to the 
many battles in which this soldier “ behaved with con- 
spicuous bravery,” states that he directed him to report 
to the hospital for medical treatment, which he declined 
to do, persisting in sharing ‘ the dangers and honors of his 
company.” In the terrific battle of June 3, he received a 
most serious and dangerous wound, which terminated for- 
ever his military duty in the field. After the action, 
Major Pollock called General Henry’s attention to the 
disposition indicated by this soldier at Cold Harbor. To 
this General Henry responded in one of the most compli- 
mentary letters ever furnished by a commanding general 
to a soldier in commendation for bravery on the field of 
battle. 
After a perusal of the letters from the several officers 
under whom he had the honor to serve, we quote a por- 
tion from that of General Henry: “ The spirit shown by 
him at ‘Cold Harbor,’ being wounded and refusing to go 
to the rear, is something unusual, and I would recom- 
mend him for any position requiring determination and 
attention to duty.” 


FIFTH AND SIXTEENTH. 


With this issue we enter upon our fifth year in the edi- 
torial chair of the JouRNAL or Epucation and AMER- 
ICAN TEACHER, and wish to thank our friends and patrons 
who have made possible these most delightful years. No 
one who has not been thus favored can know how enjoy- 
able and stimulating is the professional touch that comes 
through personal acquaintance and correspondence with 
teachers, superintendents, writers, and publishers through- 
out the land. We are convinced that there is no pro- 
fession, no class of readers so appreciative of effort in 
their behalf, so charitable in their judgment, so responsive, 
80 loyal as teachers. 

We shall show our appreciation of every friendly word 
and act by our endeavor to make every department 
of our papers more serviceable to our readers through 
variety and quality of matter, and to the profession by 4 
better spirit and more effective loyalty. 

_ The Journat is in its sixteenth year, and its prosperity 
is the best possible tribute to the appreciation and loyalty 
of the profession whose interest it is its pride and joy to 
serve. It has not been our custom to print any of the many 
thoughtful words of appreciation which come to us almost 
daily, but on this occasion it is due our readers that we 


select a few sentenees from the many pleasant letters 
received since the first of January of this year. 


SOLOMON PALMER, Superintendent, Alabama ;—I wish to testify 
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to the good work which the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION and AMER- 
1CAN TEACHER are doing for the cause of education in Alabama 
and throughout the Union. They are heartily commended to the 
teachers of this state. No teacher can read either without being 
greatly benefited. 

A. S. DRAPER, State Superintendent, New York :—I always 
look for the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN TEACHER 
with pleasant anticipations, and upon their receipt I read them with 
interest. You are doing much to promote the interest of educa- 
tion throughout the country, and merit and have the appreciative 
thanks of all interested in the work. 

Ina G. Horrt, State Superintendent, California :—I have been a 
constant reader of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN 
TEACHER for several years, and in my opinion they should be in 
the hands of every teacher in the land. No better evidence ean be 
given as to the estimation in which they are held by the teachers in 
this state than the large list of subscribers. 

Tuomas B, STOCKWELL, Commissioner, Rhode Island :—The 
larger acquaintance I have with the JouRNAL oF EDUCATION 
and AMERICAN TEACHER, the more ready am I to commend 
them to those teachers who wish to enlarge their horizon, deepen 
their conviction, and push their work. An educational paper is an 
indispensable ally to the modern teacher. 

G. S. ALBEE, State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. :—The JourR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION has ever stood foremost among the-weekly 
educational papers. After all these years of its stimulating mis- 
sion no rival has appeared that can hold a thoughtful, cultivated 
clientage for #0 many years with ever increasing interest. It is to 
be an ever-increasing marvel of educational journalism, stimulat- 
ing yet thoroughly free from sensationalism. 

W. J. CornTHELL, Principal State Normal School, Gorham, Me. : 
—I have been familiar with the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION and 
AMERICAN TEACHER since their first publication, and having 
found them very helpful for myself, I have urged the graduates of 
this school to become subscribers and readers of the same. Those 
who have done so,—and they are many,—assure me that my advice 
in the matter was good, and that they have found these journals 
sources of much help and power. 

E. B. McE.LRoy, State Superintendent, Oregon :—I have been a 
reader of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN TEACHER 
for several years, and regard them as among the best school jour- 
nals published in this country. In reading these journals I have 
noticed from time to time their excellence in the following partic- 
ulars: Ability in editorial work, candid and open discussion of 
leading school questions, good and helpful suggestions to teachers, 
choice selection and variety of subjects discussed, fair and inde- 
pendent criticism in review of new books. 

D. L. KreHLE, Superintendent, St. Paul, Minn. :—For several 
years this office has kept the publications of your company on file. 
We have depended upon the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION without 
disappointment for reliable reports of educational progress, and for 
thorough discussion of educational questions. It stands very high 
in the estimation of our teachers, and I am always prompt to com 
mend it to the confidence of any who may not have known of it. 
The larger your subscription list in Minnesota, the better it will be 
for our schools, 


CHICAGO LETTER. 


YOUNG PATRIOTS, 


Never was the star-spangled banner more vociferously cheered 
and enthusiastically waved than by the boys and girls of the public 
schools of Chicago who thronged the vast auditorium of Music Hall 
on February 22, by invitation of the Union League. Pupils of the 
seventh and eighth grades were invited by circulars sent to the prin- 
cipal, who announced it; bat alas, there were not tickets enough 
to go around. Messengers flocked in from the different schools, 
calling for more tickets, and were told that no more could be had. 
The singing, led by Mr. Blackman, was a great success, the sweet, 
young voices blending exquisitely. A gentleman from Boston who 
was present, expressed himself as surprised with the good behavior 
of this army of young folks, with no teacher near, and said, “‘ It 
could not be done in any other city.’’ The speeches were well 
suited to the young, and the appreciation shown was remarkable, 

Bishop Spalding, in opening his speech, said that ‘No great 
man has ever lived without blessing a whole race of men,’’ and no 
one beholding the six thousand boys and girls that filled the great 
hall from pit to gallery doubted his assertion. Here were all 
nationalities, and Washington was a name recognized by every one. 
The dusky Italian cheered with the azure-eyed Teuton whenever 
the patriot’s name was mentioned. Each child received a souvenir 
program printed in red, white, and blue, bearing upon the cover a 
Stuart portrait of Warhington. 

The Union League is entitled to the thanks of every citizen of 
Chicago for its efforts to inculcate a love for the dear old flag in 
the impressionable hearts of the school children who must be its 


defenders to-morrow. 
* * * 


At the last Board meeting a communication was read from Chas. 
F. Yerkes, of the Chicago Street Railway Company, offering a 
number of prizes, not to conflict with special medal prizes, to pupils 
in the high schools of the north, west, and south sides. He said he 
had selected what seemed to him to be the best for the encourage- 
ment of the pupils. The amount to be divided among the four 
schools is $2,000. This offer is made in the hope of inducing pupils 
to enter the high schools and stay as long as is possible. Mr. Yerkes 
has placed the prize for the best average for the first term at $100, 
and five additional prizes for graduates, as follows: $150 for the 


highest average, $100 for the second highest, $75 for the third, $50 
for the fourth, and $25 for the fifth, the prizes to be offered each 
year. There may be an occasional hitch in the north side cable, at 
which the public may growl, but Mr. Yerkes has put his shoulder 
to the wheel of educational progress right royally. 

* * 


Principal Heath, for many years at the head of the Ogden School, 
whose recent death is mourned by a large circle of friends, has been 
succeeded by Cephas H. Leach, formerly principal of the Thomas 
Hayne School. M. W. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The electric snow-plow is a curiosity. 
Count Zubof “‘ sold’ Boston for a cup of tea. 
Supt. E. P. Seaver, of Boston, has been réelected. 


J. O. Norris, a Boston high school master, is chairman of the 
Melrose school board. 


Boston proposes an experimental Mechanics’ Art High School at 
an expense of $30,000. 

The chairman of the school committee of Quincy, Mass., is a 
Boston master,—Sylvester Brown. 


The senior member of the Somerville School Board is a Boston 
master,—Quincy E, Dickerman. 


The Boston School Board has agreed in the matter of dropping 
textbooks in history, but not in adopting them. 

Prof. H. A. Rowland, of Johns Hopkins University, has been 
elected one of the foreign members of the Royal Society. 

The great attraction at the Massachusetts Mechanics’ Charitable 
Association in Boston, next autumn, will be the electrical exhibi- 
tion. 

Supt. C. P. Pearce, of Beatrice, Neb., presents the essential, 
timely facts and figures of the schools of the town in the local 
paper regularly. 

James Watt is at last to be honored by the erection of a large 
and thoroughly equipped technical school at his birthplace, 
Greenock, Scotland. 


Charles S. Davis, grammar master of Lynn, Mass., has made a 
manly and able reply, in the March Popular Science Monthly, to 
Mr. Reece’s attack upon the moral influence of the public schools. 

Every teacher who proposes to remain in the profession, should 
own and read repeatedly Boone’s Education in the United States. 
Dr. Harris’ Preface is the philosophy of American educational his- 
tory in a nutshell. 

The Howard Collegiate Institute, West Bridgewater, Mass., has 
this pleasant feature to its ‘‘at homes’’: the young ladies whose 
birthdays have occurred since the last reception, ‘‘ receive’? with 
the principal, Miss Conro. 

The Boston Herald’s new presses will enable it to print, paste, 
and cut 140,000 8-page or 16-page papers per hour. The Herald 
is one of the most enterprising American dailies, and its prosperity 
delights the fraternity and the public because it is deserved. 

One of the foremost electricians in America to-day is Nikola 
Tesla, a Slav; he is but 33 years old; has been in this country but 
about four years. ‘‘ He is tall and spare, with a clean cut, thin, 
refined face, and eyes that recall all the stories one has read of 
keenness of vision and phenomenal ability to see through things, 
He is an omniverous reader who never forgets.’’ 

An exchange says, the female normal school in Prague has had 
some curious results last year. At the annual examination 49 of 
60 pupils of the first year passed with the highest mark (something 
equal to the American 106 per cent.) ; 49 of the 56 of the second 
year, and 46 of 58 of the third likewise. Not one of the pupils 
failed. To learn to understand this, one should remember that in 
Prussia frequently over one-half of the number of students fail. 


The New England Chautauquans had their most successful ban- 
quet and reunion at The Thorndike, last Wednesday, at which the 
special guests were: Rev. Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, principal of the 
Cc. L. 8S. C.; Rev. Dr. A. E. Danning, of The Congregationalist, 
assembly manager; and W. A. Duncan, Ph. 1%, business manager 
of the Chautauqua assemblies. Upwards of 200 were present. 
This movement has certainly anchored itself in the heart and 
thought of New England. 

Thirty schoolmasters of Springfield (Mass.) and vicinity have 
organized a Schoolmasters’ Club under the lead of C. E. Blake, T. 
M. Balliet, W. W. Colburn, and others. It is to be of a purely 
social character; is to be styled ‘‘ The Schoolmasters’ Club of the 
Connecticut Valley”; there will be about three meetings each 
year. Among those present were: C. E. Blake, T. M. Balliet, 
W. W. Colburn, E. H. Smiley, George B. Kilborn, Samuel D. 
Sherwood, S. F. Chester, and J. D. Stratton, of Springfield; W. 
E. Judd, M. M. S. Moriarty, F. J. Riley, J. A. Collahan, W. F. 
Nichols, and J. P. Cushing, of Holyoke; Frank J. Demond, of 
Belchertown; J. C. Greenough, of Westfield; H. L. Safford, Ben- 
jamin Gill, of Wilbraham; William P. Kelley, of South Hadley ; 
W. D. Miller, of Florence; Sanford L. Cutter, of Hatfield; D. F. 
Chapin, of Granby; A. P. Smith, of Sunderland; A. C. Russell, 
of Chicopee Falls; W. P. Beckwith, of Adams; H. B. Knox, E. 
A. Burnham, of Palmer; Principal Dastan, A. M. Amadon, and 
R. S. Stebbins, of Monson. 

We quoted, last week, with credit from another paper, the list 
of eighty-four colleges, universities, ete. The omission of Brown 
did not oceur to us, but it gives us pleasure to insert a pleasant 
personal note referring to that omission : 


Mr. Editor :—We know we are small, but we do not like to be 


entirely overlooked by our “ cultured”’ friends; besides we have 
on heard it intimated that best goods come in smallest 
parcels. 

What shall we do to win for Brown University a place among 
American colleges? Send up a united wail throughout the 
whole of ‘‘ Little Rhody’s’’ domain, or send to the editorial 
‘“*We’’ a pair of spectacles sufficiently far-sighted to enable him 
(or them) to discover his (or their) ‘‘ sins of omission ”’ ? 

Possibly it was considered that the editorial mention of Presi- 
dent Andrews’ paper as ‘‘ the most scholarly’ of the many “ unu- 
sually strong papers’’ at the American Institute of Instruetion was 
enough glorification for usin one issue of the JoUKNAL. It cer- 
tainly removes the chance for ill-disposed persons to suggest that, so 
recently (?) has Brown been established, you were unaware of its 
existence. EMMA SHAW (not ax alumnus of Brown). 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


I told her how much I loved her, 
And asked her to be mine, 
But she did not take it kindly, 
And gave no favoring sign. 
I told her that within my heart 
Her picture e’er did live ; 
‘* But now you’re better off,’’ said she, 
‘** For you’ve my negative.”’ 


An enterprising dealer in coffins and caskets advertises that after 
once using his manufactures, his customers will use no others. 


A strong attachment—That of the sheriff. 


A kind-hearted individual is advocating the establishment of an 
asylum for fishes which are taken in seine. 


A bitter necessity— Quinine (just at present). 


Sunday School Teacher —‘‘ Edith, what must you always do before 
you repent of your sins ? ’’ 
Edith—‘* Well, I suppose that I should have to commit them.’’ 


A great Catholic hymn—The pope. 


THIS AND THAT. 


‘© Welcome, O March, whose kindly days and dry 
Make April ready for the throstle’s song,— 
The first redresser of the winter’s wrong.”’ 


— Miss Amelia B. Edwards will return to England next month. 

~~ Cincinnati celebrated Washington’s birthday by adopting 
standard time. 

— Mr. Snowden, U.S. Minister to Greece, is writing a novel 
with Athens as the background. 

— Mrs. Hettie Green, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has endowed over 
100 churches and established fifty schools. 

— Miss Jeannette M. Gilder, editor of The Critic, is tall, dark 
complexioned, and rather brusque in manner, 

— Congress makes an annual appropriation of $18,000 for tree 
planting in the streets and reservations of Washington. 

— Miss Oliphant, the novelist, is now on her way to the Holy 
Land. She intends making a book about her experiences there. 

— Mrs. Logan is writing her reminiscences, which will embody 
those of General Logan, and will be published in her Home Mag- 
azine. 

— Mrs. Humphry Ward’s fourteen-year-old son, Arnold, is said 
to be a literary prodigy. For an essay recently sent to a magazine 
he received $50 and a letter of thanks. 

— Boston has a Portia Club, made up of women lawyers and law 
students, having for one of ita leaders Miss Lelia J. Robinson, 
author of The Law of Husband and Wife. 

—Frank Middleton, age 25, telephone operator at Michigan City, 
Ind., fell in love with Minnis Worley, age 22, telephone operator 
at South Bend. He proposed, was accepted, and married over the 
wires by a justice. 

— The Ladies’ Hermitage Association of Nashville, Tenn., 
having received a grant of the dwelling and tomb of Andrew Jack- 
son, with a tract of twenty-five acres which surrounds it, proposes 
to repair the house and lay out the grounds for a memorial park. 

— George [V. was more uneducated than a seven-year-old boy 
ought to be, but because of his grand and suave manners was pro- 
nounced ‘‘the gentleman of Europe.’’ He was in heart and soul 
a thorough snob. ‘Thackeray described him as ‘‘a waistcoat, an 
under waistcoat, another under waistcoat, and then nothing.”’ 

— An exchange tells the following amusing experiences of 
Wilkie Collins: ‘‘ Daring one evening with a friend, Mr. Wilkie 
Collins spoke of the difficulty of imagining a place or character 
which had not its original in real life. After he had described the 
house in ‘ Armadale,’ a gentleman called upon him and upbraided 
him for putting his residence into print. The description was exact, 
although Mr. Collins had never seen the place. Again, he invented 
a man who was so careful about his food that he weighed it in little 
scales at table. A gentleman was introduced to Mr. Collins, and 
said: ‘‘ You have no right, sir, to caricature me! I weigh my 
food in little scales, sir! Here they are, sir! I always carry them 
about with me by advice of my physicians. But is that any reason 
why I[ should be held up to ridicule, sir?’ In vain Mr. Collins 
protested that he had never before heard of such a habit.’’ 


THe NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION will hold its 
meeting for 1890 at St. Paul, Minn., July 8to1l. Half railway 
rates from all points to all who attend. Special Excursions are 
being provided to the Local Lake Region, Yellowstone Park, and 
other North Pacific Points, For particulars and free copy of 


Bulletin containing program, addreas S. Sherin, Secretary Local 
Executive Committee, St. Paul, Minn. 
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MUSIC INSTRUCTION. 


SPECIAL REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF MUSIC 
INSTRUCTION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


(Continued from page 151 } 


struction in the public schools, and are doing much to 
promote and establish it firmly as a regular branch of 
study in the public schools of the respective states. 

At this point the following summary of the responses 
may not be out of place: 


Number of places reporting systematics instruction in music. 
(a) By regalar teachers, under the direction of special 
teachers, - - - - - - - 248 

(b) By special teachers only, - - - - 6 


(c) By regular teachers only, - ~- - - - 84 on 
Number of places reporting no systematic instruction in music. 

(ln many of these, however, singing is practiced more or 

less under the regular teachers for recreation. ) - + 283 


From these figures it will be seen that considerably 
more than half of the places heard from, report system- 
atic instruction in music under some plan (nearly fifty- 
five per cent.), while many of the remaining places give 
more or less time to the practice of singing. 

Comparing these figures with those contained in a cir- 
cular of information issued by Gen. John Eaton, United 
States Commissioner of Education in 1886, we find that in 
the circular referred to there was a report 343 cities and 
towns. Of this number 132 reported instruction given by 
the regular teaching force alone, thirty eight per cent. of 
which was found to be by rote. Nineteen places reported 
music taught by special teachers only. Ninety-six places 
by both regular and special teachers, and ninety-six re- 
ported no musie instruction whatever. It requires only a 
hasty comparison of these figures to show that the last 
three years have witnessed great progress, both in the 
number of places where music is taught and the better 
support which is given to the subject in those schools 
where it is taught. It will also be seen that the number 
of places where the special teacher is depended on to give 
all the instruction is proportionally very much reduced, 
and the inference would seem warranted that in a very 
much greater number of places the work is now done by 
the regular teaching foree, under direction of the special 
teacher. In another respect not shown by the figures, the 
cause of musie has probably made even greater progress ; 
viz, in the growth of public sentiment in its favor and 
the increased support which it has gained at the hands of 
our prominent educators. While, as General Eaton says 
in the circular just referred to, “ There is not likely to be 
a musical millenium at once, the time has not come when 
musicians and friends of this art in the United States can 
lay aside their harps with the sweet assurance that there 
remains nothing for them to do,” it seems true, neverthe- 
less, at the present time, that every friend of the cause of 
music may labor with increased courage and hopefulness 
as he notes the rapid progress which the cause is now 
making. 

That there is at the present time a greater general in- 
terest in the subject of music instruction in the schools of 
the United States and a stronger conviction on the part 
of our leading educators that music should form a part of 
the regular course of study in our schools, has been shown 
in connection with the gathering of the information for 
this report in two ways: 

(1) By the promptness with which the returns were 
prepared and forwarded from a majority of the towns and 
cities. (And it may be admitted that, generally speaking. 
the places heard from are the larger and more important 
of those to which inquiries were addressed.) 

(2) The strong and unmistakable opinions in favor of 
music which have in a majority of cases accompanied the 
returns. Indeed, only four out of the whole number of 
superintendents and school principals heard from have 
given an unqualified “No” to the question, “As an edu- 
cator do you believe that vocal music should be taught in 
public schools?” The ungrammatical reason which one 
gives is, * There are many good teachers who cannot toach 
vocal music, nor never would.” The second says, “There 
is no time for it.” The third says, “I do not believe in 
vocal music in the public schools. It would consume the 
time that might be employed in teaching something that 
would be of service to the pupils,” and the fourth insists : 


* The pubKe schools should be confined to the three B's” 


(with the generous addition of a J for geography). To 
this number may be added the disheartening report from 
the secretary of a school board, who says, “I give it up. 
We have tried it two years at a cost of over $1,600, so 
that at our last meeting we unanimously voted to discon- 
tinue our special teacher. It interferes with all of the 
other branches. The salary (of the epecial teacher) is 
the only ‘object aimed at.’” But the fact that the number 
of such answers is less than one per cent. of the entire 
number, is surely a most gratifying showing. There are 
several, apparently not fully persuaded, who answer, 
“ Yes, with qualifications.” ‘“ Yes, when practical.” “ Yes, 
so far as it can be done by teachers employed.” “Toa 
limited extent, yes.” ‘Am at sea as to the question, 
where there can be no special teacher.” One principal, 
“Never gave the matter any attention.” Three express 
themselves doubtful, and about twenty neglected to answer 
the question, though their answers to the remaining ques- 
tions show that most of them might truthfully have 
answered in the affirmative. Of those who report no 
music instruction in the schools, very many express regret 
that such is the case, and in several instances the hope 
that in the near future music may be taught. 

The number of places reporting the introduction $f 
music during the last year or two is also especially notice- 
able, and some of the most hearty and enthusiastic ex- 
pressions in favor of music come from such places. 

It is not advisable to attempt any argument for the 
teaching of vocal music in the schools, but rather to re- 
port the facts and opinions gathered. Opinions differ. 
as they must coming from so many individuals so widely 
separated and working under widely different circum- 
-tances, but there is such an overwhelming majority of 
testimony in favor of school music, that we may almost 
agree with the principal who rather petulantly says the 
question, “ Should mu-iec be taught,” ete., is ‘out of date.” 
Oce educator writes: ‘I should like to see the study of 
music made compulsory.” Another says: ‘ Our state 
law permits music, but it does not make it compulsory. 
{t should be made compulsory.” Another writes: “] 
have no knowledge of music, vocal, or instrumental,—all 
my own fault, and I desire to avoid such a result befalling 
those who come after me; and one of the ways, in my 
jadgment, is to make the study compulsory in our schools.” 
Another writes: “ Music can be taught successfully with- 
out materially increasing the expense of any school; there- 
fore, considering its great advantages, its study should be 
compulsory in all public sehools.”’ 


On the other hand, a few who believe in vocal music 
express doubts as to the wisdom or practicability of intro- 
ducing music in the public schools. These doubts gener- 
ally relate either to the expense of music instruction, or 
the question whether it can be introduced without over- 
crowding the school curriculum. One educator would 
teach music as an accomplishment, although he doubts 
whether it is either directly practical or possesses good 
disciplinary advantages. Another would teach it for 
“recreation and amusement only.” Another inquires, 
“ Does not the amount of sifging done in our schools in 
jure the voices of very young children?” (This is the 
instance where fear as to harmful results from music in- 
struction in s@hools has been expressed or suggested ) 
Another regards music asa ‘fine art,” and believes that 
only a very small number of persons can make anything 
out of it.” Another says “ While favoring the teaching of 
music on edueational grounds, I do not believe in the 
great moral influence claimed by some for music.” An- 
other educator, “I would have music taught in the schools. 
and believe that ‘ the object of music instruction in schools 
is to make better men and women, by making life enjoy- 
able and teachers endurable.’”’ 


One writes from one of the Southern States, “We have 
so many instructors and private schools, that the public 
does not attempt to teach music here.” The answer that 
music is not regularly taught in the public schools comes 
from several important places in the South; though it 
should be added, that the responses from Southern educa- 
tors indicate that they are fully alive to the importance 
of school music, and in no way behind their Northern 
brethren in their appreciation of its value and importance 
in the schools. 


We quote in brief from many other educators : 
“* When music was first introduced here I was not in favor of it, 


but now I am much pleased, as I have found that they learn ¢, - 
by doing, when they are doing 3.- 

‘* Music should be taught; made part of the regular course of 
study; teachers should be able to instruct.’’ 

‘* Every licensed teacher should be required to possess an gle, 
mentary knowledge of music.’’ 

‘* Masic should be required by law, and teachers should be ro. 
quired to understand it as well as arithmetic.”’ 

‘I feel gure that the general introduction of music into our 
schools, with competent teachers, would increase their usefulnegg 
twenty-five per cent.’’ 

** No elementary education is complete without music,’’ 

scheme of education is complete without music.’’ 

** We hope the time is not distant when masic will bea branch 
of study in the county and state public schools.’’ 

‘* Music bas no second place beside any other branch.”’ 

‘Looking at the subject from any standpoint there is every 
reason why music should be taught in our schools, and not one 
valid reason against it.’’ 

‘* Music belongs to civilization. Beasts do not sing, angels do,” 

‘*No soul is symmetrically developed without music. I believe 
the time will come when music will be taught in all our schools,” 

‘**T believe in music, but believe it can never be made practical 
until we have a general introduction all over the country. Ty be 
sucerssful, in my judgment, it should be taught as universally as 
reading.”’ 

** Vocal music has become a necessity of late years, and conse- 
quently as all can learn to sing, they all should learn, and the 
earlier the better.’’ 

** Masic is not taught in any of our public schools, but I think it 
should be. It is an accomplishment which adds much to the pleas. 
ure of the pupils and the happiness of their homes. It would en- 
able many of our high school graduates to obtain positions as 
teachers in other sta'es,—positions which they fail to obtain on 
account of not knowing music.’’ 

‘* Music went in with an effort, but it is so exceedingly satisfac- 
tory to all that it would take an earthquake to put it out.’’ 

**T believe that masie should be taught for same reason that 
reading should be taught.’’ 

**T believe that music is a good thing in schoola because al! the 
great lights tell me so.”” 

** We would not, nor could not, abandon music,”’ 


From the answers to inquiries, it would seem that there 
is some diversity of opinion about special teachers : 


‘*T believe that music cannot and should not be taught in public 
schools except by teachers especially trained and adapted to the 
work.”’ 

‘* My experience with special teachers has not been encouraging.” 

‘Special instructors are indispensable in our schools in this 
subject.”’ 

** The best results are obtained by having the regular teachers 
do the work.”’ 

** Our school law unfortunately forbids the employment of any 
special instructor.’’ 

‘*It is my deliberate conviction that we cannot have good results 
without a special teacher.’’ 

**T believe special teachers should spend more time teaching 
teachers how to teach.”’ 

‘**T am not fully convinced that the individual teacher can teach 
music successfully.’’ 

** I am satisfied that only a very moderate amount can be done 
by regular teachers.’’ 


As showing the convictions and opinions of our leading 
educators on this question, it may not be out of place 
here to quote from the letters received from a few of 
them : 


President Albert P. Marble, of the National Educational Associ- 
ation, says: ‘' I think no system of schools ought to be without the 
stady of music.’’ 

State Superintendent Rice, of South Carolina, says: ‘I am 
heartily ia favor of music ins'ruction, and [ hope we will see music 
taught in every school and to every child in the state; to say 
nothing of its good effect upon the physical system, it civiliz-s and 
refines every school and community where proper training is given.” 

Hon. Thomas BL. Stockwell, Commissioner of Public Schools, 
State of Rhode Island, says: ‘‘I have never known a case where 
the introduction of the study (of music) was felt to be a mistake. 
I have always believed in music and have always advocated its 
introduction into the regular curriculum of all grades of scliool 
work,”’ 

Hon. Ira G. Hoitt, State Superintendent of California, says: 
“* Music is one of the branches required by law to be taught.  be- 
lieve thoroughly in the refining and elevating influence of musi¢, 
and think some part of every day should be devoted to singing if 
it bo only ten minutes.’’ [Califoruia is the only State in the 
Union which by constitutional provision makes the teaching of 
music compulsory in the public schools ] 

Hon. Henry Sabin, State Superintendent of Iowa, says: ‘ There 
is no doubt that the general introduction of music into our public 
schools, as a regular study, would be productive of much good. 
There is no place on record, in which under suitable manageme®', 
it bas been found a failure; there are many cities ready to testify 
to its usefulness. As one of the means by which we hope to build 
up and foster a system of schools distinctively American, it must 
800n come into very general use.’’ 

The Florida State Superintendent, Albert J. Russell, 987?! 

Give me my state full of singing schools and I will have # state 
full of singing homes, and then happy, pure homes.”’ 

Secretary Hine, of the State Board of Education of Connecticut. 
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every common school,”’ 

State Superintendent S. M. Finger, of North Carolina, writes : 
‘“ Music bas not been introduced as a regular branch of instruction 
in any of our public schools, so far as I am informed. Of course 
many teachers in the city schools and in the country ungraded schools 
have some singing, and encourage music to such extent as they may 
be able. I lay much stress upon the educational value of music per 
se, and besides, singing in schools is very useful in more directions 
than one, as all teachers who have tried it can bear testimony. As 
fast as teachers can be found competent to teach vocal music, I 
think it ought to be introduced into the public schools. If it is 
said that we now have toomany branches for the time at command, 
I reply that progress in other branches will be promoted rather 
than retarded by spending a few minutes per day, at times judi- 
ciously selected, on vocal music.”’ 

The Superintendent of Texas, Hon. Oscar H. Cooper, writes : 
(1) Nearly all of the cities and towns which are incorporated for 
school purposes as independent school districts have musical in- 
struction in some form. (2) The general results, so far as I am in- 
formed, are satisfactory. (3) I am of the opinion that music is a 
valuable auxiliary in discipline, and useful as an introduction to the 
culture which art affords; and I am further of the opinion that 
yocal music should be taught in all the schools.’’ 

Hon. John L. Buchanan, State Superintendent of Virginia, 
writes: ‘‘I regard music, properly taught, as having special educa- 
tional value, and would favor the introduction of vocal music into 
our public schools, provided our teachers were qualified to teach it.’’ 

Hon. A. S. Draper, State Superintendent of New York, says: ‘‘ As 
to the expediency of introducing music into schools generally I see 
only one drawback, and that is the lack of preparation on the part 
of school teachers for the work. While I believe that vocal music 
in the public schools means the cultivation of the rising generation 
in a broader and more thorough manner than they can be cultivated 
without it, and while it seems impossible to overestimate the impor- 
tance of the general introduction of vocal music into the public 
schools, I do not consider poor music or poor teaching of music de- 
sirable from any standpoint. If music be taught upon the same 
educational principles which lie at the foundation of all good teach- 
ing, it is a mighty power in the schoolroom, and any good teacher 
who has a sufficiently correct ear to sing the scale in tune may be- 
come a good music teacher if she has the opportunity to study 
music as she studies other branches.”’ 


Other state superintendents are equally hearty in the 
expression of their views on the subject. 

Assuming, then, that these 621 towns and cities which 
are made the basis of this report are fairly representative 
of the entire number of towns and cities of like size in 
the United States, we have in the reports from these, as 
well as in the opinions and convictions expressed by so 
many of our leading educators, the information and testi- 
mony upon which to base certain conclusions as to the 
condition of music instruction in the public schools of the 
United States, and the results which have attended the 
introduction of music thus far, as well as the data from 
which to suggest certain duties, privileges, and responsi- 
bilities belonging to those charged with the important 
work of furthering the extent of music in the schools, and 
improving its quality therein. 

1. The first and most obvious conclusion from the 
facts and opinions on which this report is based is that 
vocal music as a branch of study in the public schools of 
the United States has stood the crucial test of experience 
and critical observation,—that it has demonstrated its 
value in the schoolroom, and has won for itself the most 
unanimous support and approval of American educators. 

2. That vocal music should be regularly and systemat- 
ically taught in the schools,—not more for its own value 
than for the sake of the schools themselves, and the intel- 
lectual, moral, and physical improvement of every pupil 
in the schools. 

3. That there is at the present time a growing senti- 
ment all over the country in favor of music instruction in 
the schools, and a more widespread disposition than ever 
before to have music taught intelligently in the public 
schools. 

4. That there is in all sections of the country great 
need of teachers, both regular and special, who can carry 
forward the work,—for, after all, the question, “ How 
soon can music be generally and successfully introduced 
into the schools?” must be answered by the teachers of 


the country. 


The twe objects toward which the endeavors of those; 


interested in the cause of music instruction in the Amer- 
ican schools should be directed would seem to be :— 

1. That those places where time is allowed for music, 
and where singing is more or less practiced, for recrea- 
tion only, be induced as early as possible to employ the 
time thus spent in systematic instruction, which shall have 
for its object the training of the pupil to read music intel- 
ligently and readily, and the cultivation, as far as possible 
in the course of this instruction, of a correct musical taste. 

2. To encourage the introduction of systematic music 
instruction as rapidly as possible in those schools where 
no time is now given to music. 

It is evident that the proper teaching of music in the 
schools, and its consequent success therein, will be greatly 
promoted by three things :-— 

1. Those preparing to be teachers in the schools should 
at the same time fit themselves to teach music. To this 
end it is important that thorough and systematic instrue- 
tion should be given, not only in music itself, but also in 
the proper methods of teaching it in all our state normal 
schools, training schools, and other institutions for the 
preparation of teachers. The instruction in these schools 
should embrace not only the study of music itself, but also 
the application to the teaching of music of the best peda- 
gogy taught in such schools. 

2. Musicians and those who aspire to the direction of 
music work in the schools must study educational meth- 
ods and the genius and practical work of our public 
schools, and be able to lay out and direct the music teach- 
ing along the lines followed by the regular teachers who 
are doing the best work in other subjects. They must 
also be able to meet and instruct the regular teachers how 
to proceed, precisely as is done by the superintendent, 
principal, or other school official, in other branches of 
study. When music is introduced for the first time, and 
the teachers consequently unaccustomed to the work, this 
is absolutely indispensable, and it should never be aban- 
doned altogether, whatever the degree of excellence 
reached. While the work of the director or special 
teacher of music is all-important to the highest success of 
the work, it is undoubtedly true that nearly, if not quite 
all the instances of failure in vocal music, are due to in- 
efficiency on the part of the special instructor,—indeed 
the only instance referred to in this respect where music 
is dropped, is evidently due to precisely such a case of in- 
competency. 

3. The music work must have the active and hearty sup- 
port, both before its introduction and afterward, of the 
superintendent and other officials in charge of the schools. 

As Supt. L. W. Day, of Cleveland, O., so ably and 
wisely said at San Francisco last summer : “ The superin- 
tendent should understand the scope and purpose of the 
work so well that he can judge fairly of the methods em- 
ployed, even if he be not able to employ the tests of an 
expert. He should be thoroughly grounded as to what 
an elementary education in music really means. . . . He 
should give this question much close thought and not 
leave the whole matter to be brought out by the director, 
or teacher of music, no matter how competent the latter 
may be.” 

In conclusion, it is hoped that the facts and opinions 
here cited, and the conclusions drawn from them, may 
suggest the lines of effort along which the teachers, musi- 
cians, and educators of our country may wisely work for 
the solution of the questions suggested by President 
Stewart in his annual address to this department at San 
Francisco last summer. Indeed, from the facts and ex- 
pressions gathered for this report, as well as from the recent 
action of the Music Teachers’ National Association, it would 
seem, and we may have courage to believe, that the edu- 
cators and musicians of the country are already working 
along these lines. With these great forces united in this 
effort for the general introduction of music, and the 
proper teaching of it, who can estimate the beneficient re- 
sults to the millions of children in our public schools, and 


through them to the nation at large. 


FROM THE OTHER SIDE of the ATLANTIC. 


GERMANY.—The manual training movement spreads rapidly 
here. New manual training schools have been opened lately in Koe- 
nigsberg, Elbing, Gleiwitz (Silicia), Relsberg (Palatinate), Bonn, 
Stralsund, Brieg, Zella, and Mehlis (Thuringia), The movement 
has leaders in all classes of society : statesmen, representatives, and 
other high government officials. The governments themselves aid the 
cause by subsidies. The imperial chancellor, Prince Bismarck ; the 
Prussian minister of education, Dr. von Gossler ; the Prussian 
minister of the Interior, von Herfurth; the Saxon ministry of eda- 
cation, the Prussian, the Saxon, and other houses of representa- 
tives, and certain notable corporations pay annually certain sums in 
form of subsidies to cities and privates, in order to so develop the 
idea practically that the state is justified in taking hold of it and 
finally adopting it. 


— The authorities of the district of Bromberg (province of Posen, 
Prussia) have decided, in view of the great want of male teachers, 
to fill the forty vacancies existing in the district with women,— 
first, temporarily, and, if within a year the attempt proves satisfac- 
tory, definitely ; but,—and this is the ugly feature of it,—at a salary 
about one third less than the men had. 


— The women in Germany are making great efforts to be admitted 
to higher seats of learning. They have suffered a rebuke lately in 
Prussia, but that seems to have given new zest to the movement. 
The bureau of education in Washington is preparing a circular of 
information on ‘* Higher Education of Women in Europe,’’ in 
which it is to be hoped the present state of affairs in Europe will be 
summarized. 


— Never before has the number of ladies who applied for admis- 
tion to the courses in gymnastics arranged in the royal central gym- 
nasium in Berlin been so large as this winter. There is only room 
for one half the number of applicants. 


— Griefswald, a city in the Prussian province of Pommern, has a 
post-graduate school which is the result of private exertion. Shoe- 
maker Conrad and his wife started it, and it is now managed by 
the principal of the city girls’ school. Instruction is given in lan- 
guage, book-keeping, arithmetic, drawing, cutting, fitting, sewing, 
etc. Tuition fee, 15 marks (or a little less than $4) for the course. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEACHERS’ MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 18, California Association, Los Angeles. 

March 24, Nebraska Superintendents and Principals, at Lincoln. 
March 25-27, Nebraska State Association, at Lincoln. 

March 21-22, Central Illinois Association, Quincy. 

March 21-22, Northern Illinois High School Association, Ottawa. 
March 31-April 4, Winnebago County (Ill.) Institute, Rockford. 
March 31, Teachers’ Institute, Detroit, Mich, 

April 4-5, South Indiana Association at Aurora. 

April 30-May 2, Georgia State Association at Columbus. 

June 26-28, Tennessee State Association. 

July 7-8-9, New York State Teachers’ Association, Saratoga. 
July 7-9, American Institute of Instruction, Saratoga. 

July 8-11, New York Regents’ Convocation, Albany. 

July 8-10, Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association. 

July 1-3, West Virginia State Association, at Moundaville. 

July 8-9-10, The Maryland State Association. 

July 8-11, National Educatiooal Assoc, St. Paul. 


ARKANSAS, 


J. W. Olmstead is conducting an interesting and successful pri- 
vate school at Brinkley. 

Onachita College, at Arkadelphia, under the presidency of Rev. 
J. W. Conger, is in a prosperous condition. It is under the 
auspices of the Baptist Church. 

Professor Howe, of the chair of pedagogics in the Industrial Uni- 
versity at Fayetteville, is making his influence felt. In the absence 
of a regular state normal school, this department is doing all possi- 
ble to improve the teaching force of the state. 

Supt. J. L. Holloway, of the Fort Smith schools, is one of those 
indefatigable workers whose influence is always felt in the commu- 
nity. He has recently established a pedagogical library for the 
benefit of hia teachers. His corps is embued with the same earnest 
spirit, and the schools are rapidly showing the results of this push 
and enterprise. 

J. H. Shinn, of Little Rock, though chief clerk in the office of 
Secretary of State, takes great interest in educational work. He 
delivered the anniversary address of the societies at Onachita Col- 
lege, Feb. 21. 

County Examiner McKee, of Hemstead County, recently held a 
successfol institute at Ozan. 

State Superintendent Thompson has issued a circular letter to 
the school directors of the state, calling their attention to their 
duties, and urging strict conformity to all the provisions of the law. 
He well says that ‘‘ the best men of the district should be selected 
for this position.’’ Although the lowest of elective offices, it is 
equal to the highest in its influence in advancing the prosperity of 
the state. 

W. F. Seaggs, recently of McCune College, Louisiana, Mo., has 
been employed to teach at Black Rock. 

The Arkansas Summer Normal School, located at Mount Nebo, 
is a regularly incorporated institution, with a capital stock of $20,- 
000. The directors are W. H. Thorp, president; W. E. Thomp- 
son, J. R. Rightsell, J. J. Doyne, J. Evins, Thomas Cox, J. K. 
Perry, J. H. Shion, T. P. Murrey, H. C. Gibson, G. L. Kimball, 
T. L. Cox, and J. A. Kimbrough. These are nearly all schoolmen 
of ripe experience and marked ability, giving strong assurance of 
success to the enterprise. 

J. M. C. Vaughter, principal of Conway School and county ex- 
aminer, writes that a healthy educational sentiment prevails in his 
county, that the grade of teachers is improving, and that the people 
are a unit in their support of the system. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Supt. Will S. Monroe, of Pasadena, is giving a course of lectures 
before the primary teachers of Los Angeles on ‘‘ Natural History.’’ 


— 


Al EM OF WRITING is the outgrowth of long special 
T pn Mo in teaching writing combined with large practical ex 


perience in Regular Schoolroom Work. 

REGULAR COURSE. Five Numbers. 
SILORT COURSE. Four Numbers. 
TRACING COURSE. Two Numbers. 
MOVEMENT COURSE. Numbers. 
BUSINESS FORMS. One Number. (in press.) 


EN™ A full set of samples will be mailed, postpatd to any Teacher, 


Prof. of Penmanshi 
N 


Normal Review | System of Writing 


D. H. FARLEY, WwW. B. GUNNISON, 
in the State Prin. Publie School No. 19, Brook- 
l N.Y ; (now Prest. of N. Y. 


New Jer 
ormal School of New sey, Teachers’ 


at Trenton. 
on receipt of GO cte. 


Miss Caroline Furber has resigned her position at Riverside to 
- I TAKE pleasure in pronouncing your new Normal Review System 
of Writing superior to all others, containing as it does several 
new and practical educational features never before embraced ina 
series of copy-books.”—HON. CHARLES W. FULLER, Ex State Supt. 
of Public Instruction, New Jersey. 
ALREADY ADOPTED for USE in the PUBLIC SCHOOLS of 
New York Clty, 
Providence. lh. If. New tIluven, Conn. 


Trenton, N_ J. Somerville, Muss. 
Augusta, Maine. Burlington, Vt. 


Address SILVER, BURDETT, & CO., Publishers, 6 Hancock Ave., Boston, Mass. 


March 6, 1890. J OU 
says: “ I believe fully in the expediency of introducing music into 
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become a member of the faculty of the State Normal School at 
Chico. She is succeeded by Miss Austin. 

Dr. Le Roy D. Brown, late president of the Nevada University, 
recently gave #n able lecture before the Pasadena City Institute on 
** Loyalty in the Schools,’’ 

Mr. Washingtcn Wilson is doing good work as principal of the 
Coronado School at San Diego. 


IOWA. 
State Editor, ORION C, SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 

Principal W. J. Shoup, of the Dubuque schools, was recently 
prostrated with paralysis, the immediate result of inflaenza. The 
large circle of friends of this deservedly popular author and edu- 
eator will be pained to hear of his sickness. At last report he was 
improving. 

The West Des Moines people will erect a new schoolhouse this 


ear. 
. The DeWitt High School was recently presented with a handsome 
flag by the G A. R. Post. of that place. 

‘The Superintendents’ Round Table of the Blue Grass Region was 
called Feb. 14 and 15, with such stirring superintendents and prin- 
cipals as McConnell of Atlantic, MceNanghton of Council Bloffs, 
Larrabee of Creston, Chevalier of Red Oak, Coleman of Missouri 
Valley, Green, McLain, Cooper, and Stevens. A wide-awake meet- 
ing was held. 

The citizens of Oskaloosa have taken it in band and will erect, 
this year, a wing to Penn Cullege building. 

The sixth annual meeting of the Central! Illinois Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in Quincy, from 9 a. m., March 21, to 4 p. m., 
March 22. It is the belief of the executive committee that a pro- 
gram of superior merit has been arranged for this meeting, and io 
order that all who are interested may know what lines of thought 
are to be considered, we announce the subjects and the speakers 
who will present them, as follows: 


** Psychology as a Factor in Education,” by A. C. Rutler, of Beards- 
town, president of the Association, and Dr. E. C. Hewitt, president 
State Normal University, 

Preparation for his Work.’’ by Geo. W. Smith, 
hite Ha 

“The Teacher a Student,” by Dr. Newton Bateman, Pres. Knox Col. 

“Decorum and JEsthetie Accomplishments of Teachers,’ by Miss 
Sarah E. Raymond, Bloomington. 

‘How to Study Geography,” by Francis W. Parker, Cook County 
Normal School. 

* Music in the Publie Schools,” by Prof. P. C. Hayden, Quincy. 

“The Claims of the Kindergarten upon the Public Schouis,”’ by Miss 
Elizabeth Harrison, Chicago. 

“Sebool Examinations,” by J. H. Collins, Springfield. 

Ono the evening of the 2ist, Prof. W. M. R. French, of the Art Insti- 
tute, Chicago, will deliver one of his fascinating illustrated lectures, 
entitled * Analogies between Art aud Literature ” 

The opinion bas been expressed that this Association has contrib 
uted more of edueational value to the teachers in couaty and city 
schools below the bigh school, than any of the other state gatherings. 
The growing teachers. those who have made themselves essential 
parts of the educational fabric of our State, are the tvachers who avai! 
themselves of all such opportunities to acquire the best thoughts of 
their co-workers and a new inspiration for progress 

The officers of the Association are: A. C. Butler, Pres ; A. C. 
Rischel, Seey.; J. D Benedict, Treas.; Mrs. Mary H. Sweeney, John 
T. Ray, Dayid Felmley, Executive Committee. 


ILLINOIS. 
State Editor, J. A. MBROBR, Peoria. 

The tenth annual meeting of the Southern Illinois Teachers’ As- 
sociation will be held in the Opera House, Carmi, Aug. 26, 27, and 
28, 1800. Officers of the Association: President—T. C. Clen- 
denen, Cairo. Vice-Presidents—D. B,. Parkinson, Carbondale; 
Miss Mamie Hanoa, Flora. Recording Secretary —Mias Clara 
Stephenson, Cairo. Corresponding Secretary—C. P. White, Carmi. 
Financial Secretaries—Mra. P. A. Taylor, Cairo; Miss Ann C. Apn- 
derson, Carbondale. Executive Committee—Miss Julia S, Mc Neile, 
chairman, Mound City; C. H. Kammann, railroad secretary, Mas- 
coutah; J. Lane, MeLeansboro. 

The Northern Illinois High School Teachers’ Association will 
meet in Ottawa, March 21 and 22. Friday will be devoted to ob- 
serving the work in the Township High School in that city. At 4 
o'clock the Aseciation will convene to discuss the work observed 
The subject for the evening will be ‘* Civies,’’ paper t» be read by 
Prof. C, A. Stith, of Rockford, discussion to be by Professor 
McAndrew, of Hyde Park. This will be followed by exercises in 
memoriam of Prof, W. H. Ray, late of the Hyde Park High School. 
A good meeting is expected. 

The Farmers’ Lnstitute, one of the educational movements of this 
state, meels in Ottawa, March 12. Professors Morrow and Forbes, 
of the University of Illinois, and Dr. Richard Edwards, state super- 
intendent, are among the speakers to be present. 

Prof. George W. Heath, for twenty years principal of the Ogden 
School, died Feb 16 of pneumonia. Professor Heath was born in 
New York, in T8358, and went to Wisconsin at the age of 15, where, 
unaided, he educated himeelf as a teacher, in which work he had 
been engaged thirty-three years. He taught at East Troy and 

tacine, Wis, before coming to Chicago. 


MINNESOTA, 
State Editor, V. @. CURTIS, Winona. 
The organization necessary for the forthcoming convention of the 
National Educational Association is progressing finely. The com- 


mittee on transportation has completed arrangements with the vari- 
ous passenger associations for one fare for the round trip from all 
points, east or west. Excursions are arranged to go on the grand 
lakes to enjoy the wealth of scenery and civilization of old homes 
in the Kast, or to go west over great wheat farms to the Y ellowstone 
Park to the Pacific and to the glaciers of Alaska. ; 

Ata late meeting of the committee on hotels and entertainment 
Mrs. Pascal Smith, president of the Home for the Friendless ; Mrs. 
M. J. Russell, representing the W C. T. U. ; and Miss Carrie Hol- 
brook, representing the Y. W. C. T. U., were present, and pledged 
their respective societies to take part in the canvass for the enter- 
tainment of teachers. It is expected that these societies will secure 
accommodations in the very best homes in the city, arranging that 
part or all of the proceeds be turned over to the societies so assisting. 
The committee reported that contracts with several of the hotels 
had already been made, and greatly reduced rates secured. 


MICHIGAN, 


State Superintendent Estabrook has arranged for a large institute 
to be held at Detroit, for one week, beginning March 31. Henry 
R. Sanford, A.M., of New York, and Prof. Alexander Frye, are 
to be among the speakers. 

NEBRASKA, 
State Editor, W. EDGAR TAYLOR, Peru. 

The Nebraska State Teachers’ Association holds its Twentv- 
fourth Anoual Meeting at Lincoln, March 25, 26, and 27. A. K. 
Goudy, of Red Cloud, is the president; E. Healey, of Crete, is 
secretary, and W. H. Skinner of Crete, treasurer. The following 
is the program : 

TUESDAY EVENING, MARCH 25. 

Annual Address of the President. President’s Reception. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, MARCH 26. 
Union Meeting. 


The Demands of the Public Schools, by D. E. Reese, Ponca. Discus- 
sion: W. H. Gardner, Tecumseh; Joho Bland, 0’ Neill 


An Emergency Clanse, by Wm. Valentine, McCook, Discussion: 
P. W. Grinstead, Norfolk; W. H. Beeler, Culbertson. 
The Teacher of Today, by H. R. Corbitt, Aurora, Discussion: 


Julius Conklin, Long Pine. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 
College and Secondary School Section, 

Latin and German—Their Place in the Curriculum, by Professor 
Wightman, Wesleyan University. Discussion: Principal Hart, of 
Franklin Academy. 

History in American Colleges, by Prof. H. W. Caldwell, State Univ. 

Sacred History — Its Place in Collegiate Training, by President W. 
P. Aylsworth Christian University 

Historical Study as a Mental Discipline, by Prof. A. B Show, Doane 
College. Diseussion: Professor Howard, State University; Dr. Farn- 
ham, State Normal; President Ringland, Hastings College. 


County Superinte dents Section. 


The Superintendent and His Work, by R. H Langford, No. Platte. 
Discussion: Mrs. M. L. de Clereqs, Moline. 
Good Results from Grading our Common Country Schools, by A. 
d’ Allemand, Arapahoe. 
Publie School Section. 


Does the School Furnish the Normal Training it Ought? by T. H. 
Bradbury, Wahoo. Discussion: A. B. Hughes, Schuyler. 

Literature in the Public Schools, by A.C. Ong, Creighton. 

The Nebraska High School — What Shall it Be? by A. V. Storm, 
Harvard. Discussion: M. B. C. True, Edgar. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING, MARCH 26, 
College and Secondary Education. 


The Relation of Laboratory Work in Science to the Remainder of the 
Curriculum. by Dr. J. 8. Kingsley, State University. Discussion: 
Prof. F. A. Wagner, Hastings College; Prof. C E. Bessey, State Univ.; 
Prof. W. E. Taylor, State Normal. 

Education and Environment, by Prof. C. M. Ellenwood, Wesleyan 
University. Discussion: Professor McFarlane, Bellevue College; 
Prof. A. M. Chamberlain, Christian University. 

Methods of Keeping College Records. Discussion: 


Prof. Bessey, 
President Perry, Dr. Farnhain. 


County Superintendents’ Section. 


The Mission of Institutes, by E. W. Hunt, Lincoln. 

Monthly Examinations in Country Schools, by State Superintendent 
George B. Lane. 

Public School Section. 

The Elements of Success in the School Room, by J. 8. Denton, Chad- 

J. M. Hussey, Ord. 
heory vs. Practice, by Miss Ellen M. Austin, Atlantic, I ° : 

cussion: W. A. Julien, Minden. — = 

The Well-Taught Boy, by H.C. Ostien, Neligh. 


THURSDAY MORNI‘G, MARCH 27, 
Union Meeting. 

Practical Education in the West, by Walter M. Wolfe, K 
Discussion: Chas Fordyce. Auburn; RJ Porter, Columbus. aynew 
Poverty and Wealth as Educators, W. R Hart, Holdrege. 
sion: C. M.Charles. Indianola; Dr. A 
_Results, by P. P. Bentley, alma. 
Verdun; B. D. Haywood, St. Paul. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 
Union Meeting. 
A Much Needed Reform in Our Graded Schools, by Alex. & 
Sutton Discussion ; R. G. Hoff. Dawson; W. M. haces, David bite” 
School Visitation, by W.S. Webster, Juniata. Discussion: J. 
Van Faton, Fairmont; W. H. Lobdell. North Platte. nist 
The Boys in the High School, by N. F. Daum, Seward. 


Discus- 
+. Warner, State University. 
Discussion: Mrs. Kate McCreary, 


Discussion: 


J. R. McKee, Fairfield. 


| Primary Music, by Miss Florence E. Hatch, Schuyler, 


Dise 
Miss Laura A. Kidder, Stanton. CUussion: 

THURSDAY EVENING. 
Address: The Unity of Scholarship, by Hon. Richard Edw, 
State Supt. Public Inst , Springfield, Lil. weeds, 
THE OFFICERS OF THE SEOTIONS ARE: 


College: Professor Blaney, Bellevue, president; Prof. w, E. Andrews 


ings, secretary. 
ay ere Schools: y B. Monlux, Hastings, president; Miss Alice Murphy 


Oxford, secretary. 
County Superrmtendents: Miss Maria Upson, Beatrice, president; Mrs ¢ 


Johnson, st. Panl, secretary 
Committee: From Public School Section —N. F. Leach Ravens 
chairman, From College Section—George Hindley, Weeping Water. Fron’ 
County Supts, Section—J. ©. Martin, ¢ eutral City. 
Local Committee: McClusky, Lincoln, chairman, Mina F. Metca)r 
cretary. 
ling Committee: W.H. Skinner and E. Healey. 
Committee of School Exhibits: Hon. Geo Lane, Lincoln, 
Alex. Stephens, Sutton; A. B. Hughes, Schuyler. an; 
Railroad Secretary: Prot, Chas. E. Bessey, Lincoln; located in room P 
University Hall, 
— 


NEW YORK, 


Prof. Percy Goetschivs, of the Royal Conservatory of Music, in 
Stuttgart, Germany, was recently elected a member of the faculty 
of the College of Fine Arts, in Syracuse University. : 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Prof. Nicholas Maguire, principal of the Horace Business Sehoo! 
Philadelphia, has taught in Philadelphia for fifty years. ; 

The Philadelphia Association of ** Tonic Sol-faists”’ held a meet. 
ing in the parlors of ‘The New Centary Club,”’ 1520 Chestnut street 
February 22, at 230 p. m. A large and appreciative audience 
attended. Prof. Daniel Batchellor occapied the chair. Represent. 
atives of the ‘‘ American Tonic Sol-fa College,’’ were present, and 
seated upon the platform. 

Mr. LBatchellor opened the meeting with warm expressions of 
welcome to the friends present, and to the representatives from 
New York, of the American Tonic Sol-fa College. He explained 
that the exercises of the meeting were intended to give information 
upon the system of music called Tonic Sol-fa, and a retrospect of 
its growth in this city. 

Prof. T. F. Seward. of New York, read an able paper entitled, 
‘*Tonie Sol-fa, the Key-stone and Foundation of Musical Art.” 
Mrs. Mollie Fel wrote a clear and explicit paper upon the “ Tonic 
Sol-fa as a System of Music.’’ Miss Elizabeth Silkman’'s theme, 
‘* Tonic Sol-fa for the Unmusical,’’ was bright and interesting. 
Mrs. Van Kirk’s ‘‘Story of Tonic Sol-fa in Philadelphia” gave a 
history of its introduction into that city through the ‘Society of 
Froebel Kindergartners,’’ and told how the work began, then iu a 
small way, from this center had spread to many parts of this, 
and other countries. Patriotic songs interspersed the papers and 
addresses. Lilustrations of the system by children and students of 
Tonic Sol-fa were very effective. 

Mr. Batchellor brought this interesting meeting to a close by 
saying, ** That the students of Tonic Sol-fa could read the difficult 
music of masses, oratorios, and classical works generally easily and 
understandingly. Ly this system the transition into different keys 
and modes is marked, while in the other notation, by a sudden 
change of key, the student is left in the dark as to where he is.”’ 

— M. 
WEST VIRGINIA, 


The West Virginia University, at Morganton, now has a larger 
enrollment than ever before in its history, aud what is still better, 
the moral status and quality of the work have both improved with 
the numbers. What is needed in the state is a county system of 
bigh schools to fit pupils for college work. All the other collegi- 
ate institutions and seminaries in the state show a prosperous 
year. 

Parkersburgh is agitating a public library in connection with her 
schools. 

At the last meeting of the Ohio Valley Round Table the prac- 
tice of purchasing all school apparatus for the higher grades to the 
neglect of the primary department, was severely censured. The 
question of the state purchasing aud furnishing textbooks, was dis- 
cussed pro and con, and the members seemed about equally divided. 
This state is now stirred from center to circumference on this text- 
book question. Governor Wilson bad some opinions on the su!)j-ct 
which he expressed in a special message to the law makers, with 
the draft of a bill similar to the Indiana law, empowering the state 
to publish or purchase books. ‘The book men were on hand to give 
advice and a3 a compromise it is likely the present contract will 
continue one year, to give both sides time to study up the subject 

At the last meeting of the Wheeling principals the subject of the 
neglect of teachers to get into their rooms at the proper time fo ar 
range for the reception of pupils had a well-deserved overhaul- 
ing. 

Miss Alice Keedish, of Cincinnati, O., has been elected teacher of 
music, and Miss J. N. Gates, teacher in short-hand and type-writ- 
ing, in the Fairmount Normal School. 

T. B. McCann has been elected teacher of short-hand and draw- 
ing in Marshall College. 

The West Liberty Normal School, under the management of 
Major Armstrong, has started a monthly magazine, The N rmal 


Enterprise, which will be devoted to the interests of school and lit- 
erary topics. 


Music) 


la fast coming to rank, as it did of old, with the 
most valued branches of instruction. Its power 
of appeal to the sensibilities, and through them, 
its intimate relation to culture and character, — 
which are the essential basis of the NATIONAL 
Music Coursk,—make it both the most neces- > 
sary and the most delightful complement of the 
purely intellectual studies, while it has itself no 
slight effect in disciplining the intellect. 

The needs of graded schools have long been pro- 
vided for, but the ungraded schools have hitherto 
been condemned to desultory singing and poor 
music, or no music at all, 


-TILDEN'S 


COMMON SCHOOL 
SONG READER, 


And the accompanying Chart, 


Remove the difficulty, and are strongly commended to the attention 


of all connected with country schools. 


Common School Song Reader, . 


From WENDELL SCHIEL. 
Teacher of Music, Cincinnati Public Schools. 


| 
“T have found that the need of just such a hie!p 48 
| this little work has very seriously hindered r sults and 
greatly increased the labor of placing good music !0 
| the hands of pupils by rendering the use of the black- 
board necessary in every case. . The prince 
{ ples laid down, the gradual but comprehensive Ua 
folding of the same, the choice and appetizing colle 
tion of music, speak volumes in praise of the wisdo™ 
and experience of the author, who certainly ps 
sesses the rare ability to discover and provide fo! 
the needs of children. I sincerely believe, after #° 
experience of more than twenty years as a teacler 
that if the directions contained in the Comm? 
School Song Reader are intelligently carried 


success must follow.” 


INTRODUCTION PRICES. 
Common School Music Chart, 


36 cts. 


[In press: 


By W. 8. TILDEN, Teacher of Music in the State Normal School, Framingham, Mass 
. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New 


York, and Chicago. 
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March 6, 1890. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Mr. Sumner H. Hines, who was until recently 
prineipal of the Manchester High School, is one of 
the instructors at the Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal 
School during the absence of Principal A. G. 
Bovden. 

Miss Julia B. Smith, daughter of Judge Isaac 
Smith, of Manchester, has been chosen assistant 
principal of the public schools of Laramie, Wy. 

VERMONT. 


All the academies report a larger attendance 
than common at this season. 

Two teachers’ institutes were held Thursday and 
Friday, Feb. 20 and 21, one at Bennington and one 
at Brattleboro. Both were very valuable, and were 
well attended. 

The Teachers’ Journal, which will soon be issued 
from Springfield, will be a 16-page monthly, de- 
voted especially to the cause of education in Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Dr. Mary Lee, of Oswego, and Chancellor WY 
fl. Payne, of the University of Tennessee, have 
recently lectured before the normal department of 
the Norwich Free Academy. In the art depart- 
ment of the same institution Mr. Wm. A. Slater 
has recently had on exhibition thirteen paintings, 
from his own collection, which were valued at 
$200,000; one, a Rembrandt, for which he re- 
cently paid $60,000, 

The Reading Circle of the Central District, 
Norwich, is doing good work in this, its third year, 
under the presidency of Supt. N. L. Bishop. 

The new catalogue of Wesleyan University 
shows a total of 300 students, including six in a 
post-graduate course and six special students. 

The superintendent of the New Haven schco's 
sent a pamphlet to the Paris Exhibition describing 
the system, and a few days ago he was notified 
that a silver medal had been awarded to the city, 
and would arrive in a few days. 


A LIBRARY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. In 
eleven elegant large octavo volumes, with over 
6000 pages, handsomely illustrated with 160 full- 
page portraits. Compiled and edited by Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman and Ellen Mackay 
Hutchinson. 

This work is a choice collection of the best selec- 
tions that can be made from all that has been 
written by American authors. It is arranged 
chronologically, so that the reader may at a glance 
view the course of our literature from its inception 
in 1607 to its present variety and eminence. Jt 
contains the finest examples of American thought 
and imagivation. A complete library in itself, of 
engrossing interest throughout, and every line of 
which retlects the best intellect of the period in 
which it was written, No set of books has ever 
been more favorably received by the public and 
the press. ‘There is nothing which surpasses 
it for a holiday present. It is adapted to the 
wants of all classes of readers, It is, and must 
remain, the standard collection of our National 
Literature. The price is only $3.00 per volume, 
in the best American cloth binding, and we will 
deliver a complete set, express charges prepaid, on 
receipt of $3 00 and let you pay the remainder at 
the rate of only $3.00 per month, You can sell 
scores of sets on these easy terms. If you were to 
see a set you would buy it. You do not need ex- 
perience; the book and the terms sell it. We 
can give you exclusive control of your county if 
you can give us your time, If you wish to sell it, 
or to buy it, write at once for descriptive circulars, 
specimen pages, samples of portraits, ete., which 
will be sent free to applicants. See advertise- 
ment in this issue of the JOURNAL. Address 
W. L. Webster & Co., 3 East 14th street, New 
York City. 


WANTED. 


We are requested to find a well-educated man 
or woman of journalistic aspirations, preferably ot 
experience in teaching as well as io the business, 
who wishes a steady position as a business and edi- 
torial assistant, in the office of an educational 
journal. For the right person a good salary is 
waiting. Give references, qualifications, and sal- 
ary expected. Apply immediately, ‘Teachers’ 
Co operative Association, 7) Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Lil. 


WANTED, 
A high school teacher of ten years experience, a 
graduate of the Hoboken (N. J.) City and Farming 
ton (Me.) State Normal Schools, also of the_N. Y- 
Industrial College, wishes to teach Drawing. Refer 
ences: H. P Smith, bead Drawing teacher, Brook 
lyn, N. ¥ ; Ivison, Blakeman, & Co., New York 
Address DRAWING, Carrier No. 2, Hoboken, N.J. 


LATIN AND GREEK 


Taught in private lessons and by correspondence, at 
31 Pemberton Square, Boston, Room 18, by R_ L. 
PERKINS, Teacher of Greek and Hebrew at the Lay 
College, Crescent Beach, and Greek at Missionary 
Training School, Faith Training College, Lynn, and 
Y.M.C A., Boston. 


Agents Wanted. 


$75.°° to $250,%° Sonning for, us 


Persons preferred who can furnish a horse and give their 
whole time to the business. Spare moments may be prof. 
itably employed also. A few vacancies in towns and cities. 
B. F JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


WA by an old reltable firm large profits, 


SALA RY. #40 Expenses in advance 
allowed each month. Steady employment 


at home ortraveling. No soliciting. Duties. 
delivering and making collections. No Postal 
with stamp, 


AFER & CO., Piqua, O. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 
(From February 24 to March 1, inclusive.) 
— Mr. Parnell ill. 
— Great lawlessness prevailing in Cuba. 
— Strike of docklaborer s in Greenock. 
— Discovery of large beds of guano in Peru. 
. — Ohio river rising at the rate of one inch per 
our. 

— Duke of Seville pardoned by the Queen of 
Spain. 

— Unexpected discoveries of precious metal in 
Montana. 

— Mauch damage done in Gainsville, Tex., bya 
burricane. 

— Active canvass in Canada against imperial 
federation. 

— General Chinchilla appointed governor-gen- 
eral of Cuba. 

— Bulgaria's government proud to be able to 
pay Russia’s war tax. 

— Storm of wind, hail, and rain does much 
damage in Tennessee and Alabama. 

— New rule passed requiring French deputies 
to obey the orders of the president of the chamber. 

— Royal banquet given by Andrew Carnegie to 
the President and cabinet and to the Pan-Amer- 
ican delegates. 

— Chicago selected for the World's Fair of 
1892, on the eighth ballot. The bill still has to 
pass the Senate. 

— Several persons killed and many wounded in 
Hamburg, by the falling of the iron cupola of the 
new Flora concert hall. 

— Arrival at New York of the U.S. man-of- 
war ‘‘ Enterprise,’’ from Germany, with the body 
of Minister Pendleton. 

— An old feud results in the shooting, at Wash- 
ington, of ex-Congressman Taulbee, by a news- 
paper correspondent named Kincaid. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A HEALTHFUL TONIC, 


Used in place of lemons or lime jaice it will har- 
“+ gag with such stimulants as are necessary to 
take, 


WANTED: Man or woman for summer institute 
work in Nebraska. Address, Teachers’ Codpera- 
tive Association, 70 Dearborn street; Chicago. 


THE GREAT NORTHWEST 


Has attractions for everybody. Within its terri- 
tory are comprised the great States of North and 
South Dakota, Montana, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton, and the Territories of Wyoming and Idaho. 
Famous as have become the scenes found within 
the boundaries of these great divisions, yet there 
are thousands of ‘people who have never beheld 
them, and thousands who are not aware of the 
wonderful resources awaiting developments. 
Rugged mountains, fertile plains and valleys, a 
wealth of timber and minerals, splendid stock 
ranges, pure water, healthy and invigorating cli- 
mate, good markets, churches, and schools, and 
convenient railroads, are all to be found. If you 
contemplate a visit to this region, either for busi- 
ness or for pleasure, do not forget that the best 
route is via the Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City 
Railway, whose splendidly equipped trains con- 
nect at St. Paul and Minneapolis with through’ 
trains of the Northern Pacific and Great Northern | 
Roads for all points in the far Northwest, includ- 
ing, also, Manitoba, British Colambia, and the 
Pacific Coast. Information concerning rates, etc., 
furnished on application to W. R. Busenbark, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, Lil. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


If you wish to try teaching current history in 
your school you can get 20 copies of T2E WEEK’S 
CURRENT all to one name for any ten weeks be- 
tween now and June 16 for only $2.00, This isa 
special trial offer. It does not cover renewals. 
Any order amounting to $2 00 or more will be ac- 
cepted at thesame rate. THE WEEK'S CURRENT 
is the only weekly school newspaper published. 
Address THE WEEK'S CURBENT, Oak Park 
(Chicago), Lil. 


—— 


Tue Teacners’ Co-oPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION, of Chicago, has been asked to find a man 
who has studied abroad for a Latin Professorship. 
Salary $1600. Can you suggest a name to them ? 
Address, 70 and 72 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


diate supervision of the European Parties, and duri 


EUROPE. Tour A. Sailing on the Devonia” Jul 
tum, and Scotland; ineinding Belfast, Dublin, Lo 


Tour B.—Sailing on the City of Rome” June anc 


trip for $260.00. Supplementary tour of two weeks 


AMERICA. 
Paul, Mion, and thence to Yellowstone Park, will be m 
tached, and will include all expenses 
IIl.—White Mountains, Thousand Islands, &c. 
Mountaius, Montreal, Quevec, and the St. Lawrence 
Steamers to New York. Full details later. 
REFERENCES :—Wwm E. Sheldon, Boston; 
A. P. Marble, Worcester, Mass. ; 


H. D. NEWSON & CO. 


cursions for Teachers. 


PLEASURE EXCURSIONS FoR [ EACHERS 


ORGANIZED BY 
H. D. NEWSON &to., Directors of Pleasure Excursions for Teachers, NEW YORK. 
Messrs. H D.Nrwson & Co. beg to announce for the Summer of 1890 a series of Pleasure Excursions for 


Teachers, both at home and abroad, of a most attractive character. 
vive absolute satisfaction to all who entrust themselves to its care. 


has traveled over 400,690 miles, organizing and cooducting parties to every Known quarter of the globe. 
Send 2 cent stamp for descriptive pamphlet, giving full particulars of the following pleasure tours: 


Nearly six weeks’ trip for ®195. Supple mentary tour, inclading Italy, Switzeriand, Rhine, &c.. @125 extra. 


don, Rugby. Eaton, Windsor, Harrow, Paris, Edinburgh, The Trossachs, Glasgow, &c., &c. 


1,—St. Paul and The N. EF. A. Convention. 


Niagara Falls will be visited en route. 
An excursion has also been planned to visit the White 


Ivison. Blakeman, & Co., N. A. Calkins, New York; Supt. 
Supt. George J. Luckey, Pittsburgh, &c., &c. 
Correspondence regarding European business should be addressed to 852 Broadway, N. ¥. Address 


Directors of Pleasure Ex-| ‘24 University Place, Cor. 9th St, 
| Rroadway, near Unien Sq, New York. 


The constant aim of this firm is to 
Mr. C. A. BARATTONI has the imme- 
ng his 20 years’ experience in the Excursion business 


y 5th, and visiting Ireland, Wales. England, France, Rel 
ndon, Paris, Krussela, Antwerp, Fdinburgb, Glasvow, &c. 
i visiting Kugland, France,and Scotland Tucluding Lon. 
Nearly forty days 
to Switzerland, Belgium, and the Rhine, @135.00 extra. 
A grand excursion from New York City to St 
iade in a special train of palace cars, with dining cars at- 


River, and returning via Lake George, and Hudson River 


SOME GRAND 


NEW WORKS. 


Practical English. By E. R. Boorn, 


Principal of the Cincinnati Technical School. 
In this work the author has followed the following: 

**Kxelude all thatis useless Getthe essentials of 
all that is useful, and from the useful get all that is 
practical as well as disciplinary. 

* Place before the pupils flashes of sentiment and 
gems of thought from known authors, and avoid as 
far as possible ‘home made exercises’ that do not 
expand or ennoble the mind 

* Require the pupil to think for himself aud do his 
own work. Ineuleate a love for the best English 
within the capacity of the learner.” 

The Book consists of seven parts as follows, sold 
separately in Parts if desired: IT. PRONUNCIATION, 
10 cents; IL SPELLING, 10 cts ; 
Inets.; 1V ETyMoLoGy, 10 ¢ts.; V. SYNTAX, 15 cts; 
VI Composirion, locts.; VIL LITERATURE, 15 ets 


go cents. Introduction and sample copy, 75 cents. 
Full description on request. 


GY, | 


The work complete in fine cloth binding, 305 pages, 


Talks with my Pupils. By W. A. 
BEER, Professor of Literature, State Normal 
School, Pennsylvania. 

Contains sixty five suggestive lessons for miscella- 

neous work. Subjects of interest are related ina 

narrative or descriptive form. Comments made, 

References cited, Sentiments quoted, Morals 

deduced 

In this way much valuable information ts imparted. 
many excellent moral I+ ssons given, and not a little 
pleasant recreation is obtained 

Ready Mareh 20th. Price, 50 cents. 


Drawing Made Easy. Fourth Series 


now ready. "Twenty-eight Cards, with Manual) 


of Lastruction. 
The designs are of landscapes. children and other 
interesting and easy to draw subjects. Price, 30 cts, 
'Sets 1, IL., 111., and 1V. will be sent for 92 cents. 


OF COURSE you wish to keep your school up 


are continually on k 
Catalogue of TROUBLE KILLERS. 


the lookout for all the Helps you can get; therefore you should have my 65-pege 
It describes fally the largest stock of Helps for Teachers, Speak - 


ers, Method Books, and other Pedagogical prerequisites of any house in the country. 


A. FLANAGAN, 185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


to the highest standard of efficiency, and therefcr 


Free on request. 


Good Positions for Good Teachers. 


Teachers are now looking for good positions for the Spring and Fall of 1890. If 
ish to change for any reason whatever, please write us. We need first-rate teach- 


you w wi 
ers for Grammar and Primary positions. 


acceptably 
yourself to teach Languages, 


Penmans 


we can aid 
us full particulars. Registration fee, $2.00 


and teach drawing, can secure excellent places at once. 
Mathematics, Sciences, Music, Art, Industrial Work, or 
hip, or anything else, so that you can do it well, writs us full particulars. 
Many School Boards apply here personally, and if you are registered with us, we know 
you. Every Normal and College Graduate is specially requested to send 


Normal Graduates, who can play the piano 
If you have fitted 


. Our new registration blank for a stamp 


H. §. KELLOGG, Manager, 25 Clinton Place, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ATTENTION is invited to the new announcement 
of A. Flanagan, 185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
Ill., of a new book by E. R. Booth, principal of 
Cincinnati Technical School, entitled Practical 
English: Its Pronunciation, Spelling, Lexicology, 
Elymology, Syntax, Composition, Literature. The 
complete work, in handsome cloth, 305 pp.. 90e. ; 
retail and mailing price, for introduction, 75c. net. 
The book complete is in seven parts as above, 
each complete in itself, yet all taken together 
form a unit. This work is a complete speller, 
word analysis, etymology, and grammar, and being 
written by the principal of one of the best schools 
in the country, must be productive of great good. 
— Absolutely no Good. 
go on Wall street.’’ 

Why not ?”’ 

**It won't hold water.’’—Munsey’s Weekly. 


** Your schome won't 


— The proprietors of Ely’s Cream Balm do not 
claim it to be a cure-all, bata sure remedy fo 
arrh, colds in the head and hay fevg 
liquid or a snuff, but is eas::, applied into the nos- 
tril. J+ gives relief at once. 

— The little urchin who gave his teacher the 
following warning was about right, after al! : 
**You have to be awfal careful when you are 
getting over it, or you will have a collapse, and 
if you have a collapse you will get the ammonia.”’ 
— Lowell Courier. 

CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 
To THE EpIToR: — 

Please inform your readers that I have a positive 
remedy for above named disease. By its timely use 
thousands of hopeless cases have been permanently 
cured. I shall be glad to send two bottles of my 
somesy FREE to ony of your readers who have con- 
sumption, if they will send me their Express and P. 
O. address. Respectfully, 

T. A. SLOCUM, M.C., 181 Pearl St., New York. 

— How can a woman be expected to keep a 
secret when she knows that people will not believe 
the bas one if she keeps it ? — Atchison Globe. 


ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘‘ bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhwa, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, 25 cents a bottle. 


—Mrs. Gazzam—Young Mr. Dolley dotes wildly 
on our Amy. 
Mr. Gazzam—Yes; my dear. He is just at the 
age when young men sow their wild dotes, — 
Smith, Gray, § Co.’s Monihly, 


CATARKRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loaths. me disease Catarrh,and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from this 
dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped enve- 
lope to Prof. J. A. LAWRENCE, 88 Warren street, New 
York, will receive the receipt free of charge. eow 


— Hair may be plaited and yet be golden.—Fr- 
change. 


FoUR DOLLARS REGISTRATION FEE is what 
a certain New York State man gets from his two 
New York State agencies,—the Siamese Twins, — 
(the two ads. always appearing together.) For 
two dollars you register in all branches of the Co- 
operative Association, and get all the help of all 
its agents. Address, Teachers’ Codperative Asso- 
ciation, 70 and 72 Dearborn street, Chicago, Lils. 


4 


FLAGS FOR SCHOOLS. 


First quality U. 8. Bunting, Reeulation 
Sizes, 42 Stars. Price to Schools, 10 
per cent. below list prices. Orders 
may be sent by telegram if wanted 
in haste. 


9x 6 feet,....... $575 15x 9 feet,........ $11.75 
12x7% 900 «618 1525 
pton’s Drill Tactics, ......-.- 


For further particulars write for Feb- 
ruary circular. 


G. W. SIMMONS & CO., 


OAK HALL, . . . BOSTON, MASS. 
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— The Century, for March, has many very strik- 
-pg and artistic illustrations. The frontispiece is a 
full length portrait of Jos. Jefferson as Dr. Pangloss, 
and there are also six large portraits, in va- 
rious characters, including another view of Dr. 


Pangloss, a picture of Jefferson as Asa Trenchard, 
as Newman Noggs, as Caleb Plummer, and as 
Salem Scudder. A portrait of Sothern as Lord 
Dundreary, and one of Laura Keene are also given. 
Jefferson tells for the first time, from his point of 
view, of the great success of ‘‘ Our Great Ameri- 
can Cousin,’’ in which he created the famous char- 
acter of Asa Trenchard, and Mr. Sothern that of 
Lord Dundreary. 

This number is notable for the beginning of the 
most authentic and original account yet published 
of the ‘‘ Prehistoric Remains in the Ohio Valley.’’ 
In the next number of The Century, Professor Put- 
pam will describe the famous ‘‘ Serpent Mound,”’ 
the present paper being an introduction to the 
pril article. 
b> important topic of Municipal Government 
Albert Shaw, describing the 
workings of the local governmeat of Glasgow, one 
of the world’s model cities in this respect. The eb- 
ject of irrigation is treatedin the first of a series 
of three articles by Professor Powell, the Director 
of the United States Geological Survey. This pa- 

r is entitled ‘‘ The Irrigable Lands of the Arid 
Region,” The third great subject is discussed in 
a paper by Professor Fisher on ‘* The Nature and 
Method of Revelation ’’—the concluding one in his 
very timely series. 

This number contains the artist La Farge’s sec- 
ond group of illustrated ‘‘ Letters from Japan”? ; 


an article on ‘“‘Gloucester Cathedral ’’ by Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer, with pictures by Joseph Pennell, and 
an article by Mr. Wilson, the photographer, de- 
dicting ‘‘Some Wayside Places in Palestine, 
which are referred to in current International Sun- 
day-School Questions; also a striking paper on 
‘*The San Dance of the Sioux,” by Frederick 
Schwtka, with pictures by Frederick Remington, 
and a curious study by Professor Wood, of Phila- 
delphia, on the subject of ‘‘ Memory.”’ : / 

The following are the contributions in fiction : 
Mrs. Barr’s “‘ Friend Olivia,”’ the conclusion of Mr. 
Stockton’s ‘‘ Merry Chanter,” a story by James 
Lane Allen called ‘‘ Posthumous Fame; or, & 
Legend of the Beautifal;’’ another by Richard 
Malcolm Johnston, illustrated by Kemble, entitled 
‘* The Self-Protection of Mr. Littleberry Roach,’’ 
and the *‘ Last Marchbanks,’’ by Miss Roseboro’, 
with pictures by George Wharton Edwards. 

Professor Boyesen writes about Henrik Ibsen, | 
William Nelson about ‘‘Bleodhounds and Slaves”’ ; 
and there are letters on ‘‘ The Evolution of the 
Educator,” and The Pardoning Power.’”’ Colo- 
nel Benedict furnishes a memorandum on ‘‘ The 
Builders of the First Monitor’’; and the poems 
are by William Wilfred Campbell, the Canadian 
poet; Colonel Meredith, George Parsons Lathrop, 
Professor Roberts, of Canada, and others. Price, 
$4.00 a year; single copies, 35 cents. New York: 
The Century Company. 

— The list of contents in Harper’s Magazine, for 
March, displays a variety and excellence that can- 
not be adequately described in a general statement. 
It might well be called a Fine Arts Number. 


Anne Thackeray Ritchie contributes an essay upon 
John Ruskin, supplementing Dr. Waldstein’s criti- 


cal article upon Ruskin, in the February number 


} 
‘os last year; Theodore Child offers an historical | prift of an article on Dangers from Electricity by 


«“ in Victory of Samothrace,’’ John Trowbridge. Dr. Holmes is rti 
illustra aldetels publishes for the amusing in Over the Teacups,”” 4 — 
firat time an account of ‘The Restored Head of Iris in | to wish that people would write lees poetry, 
the Parthenon Frieze’ ; H.E. Krehbiel offers hints | closes with some odd verses on the rage for eetib. 
for the enjoyment of musical art, explaining “How bling. Mr. James story and Mr, Bynner’s 
to Listen to Wagner’s Mausic;’’ and, in the edito-| serial are continued. The reviews, clever, 45 
rial departments, both George William Curtis and usual, bring this well composed number of the 
William Dean Howells take up topics of interest magazines to an end. Price, $4.00 a year; tingle 
in the domain of literary art. Besides the artistic copies, 35 cents. Houghton, Mifflin, «& Company 
attractions are descriptive articles of significance, a Boston. 
sketch of scientific interest, a number of striking —The March number of the New England 


stories’ f inspiration. 
es’ and poems of inspi Magazine will be remarkable for its many por. 
— The Atlantic Monthly, for March, with opens ;..:+. In the article on the “ Supreme Cour 


an article by William R. Thayer, on “‘ The Trial, 41. nited States,’’ there will be Riven likencgses 
Opinions, and Death of Giordano Bruno”’ ;| of more than a dozen of the great justices, [py a, 
Woman’s Suffrage, Pro and Con,” is presented exquisitely illustrated article on Chautauqua, yil] 


E be found striking portraits of Bi:hop V 
by Charles Worcester Clark; George Parsons Me, Lents Milles, fest ot 


Lathrop shows ‘‘ The Value of the Corner,’’ and 
says the man who plays at posterity by getting off . Gr be especially appre- 
into a corner to do his thinking, and there passing Str Di 8 Club,” * 
in review current actions of affairs, may no doubt inner an n Old New Eng. 
surround himself with an abundance of errors.’’ land Country Geutleman,”’ are other illustrated 


artivles in this number that will attract wide atten. 
To our mind the most enjoyable paper is one called Wow — 


‘* Loitering through the Paris Exposition,’’ which 

tells, cmane oer other things, of all the concerts ber, $3.00 a year; 36 Bromfield S:., Boston, 
the of | by the — The frontispiece of the March Magazine of 
nati ities—Gypsies, Japanese, Hungarians an 

many more. The whole paper is full of interest- Art, a mp by photogravure process of Charles 
ing sidelights on this great fair. ‘‘ The danger of Jacques’ “‘ The Return of the Flock—Moonlight,” 
an ignorant person in seizing an electric wire carry-| would make the number a notable one if there 
ing a strong current is as great as that to which a| were no other attraction. Another paye illustra. 
person ignorant of the ways of suakes would be/|tion isan engraving on wood of *‘A (ermay 
subjected if he undertook to take the place of the| Lady,” Sir Thomas Laurence’s portrait of the 
skilled observer . . . accustomed to put his| Duchess of Kent. The opening article, on “ (yy. 
arm into a tall jar containing rattlesnakes and take| rent Art,’’ is illustrated with a number of good 


Some Recent Publications. 
Title, Author Publisher. . Price. 

Jeanne D’Are. . ° Lamartine DC Heath & Co, Boston $ 40 
La Metromanie. . . Piron “ “ “4 40 
Tbe Empire: A Complete History from Roman Times 

to the Present. ° ° ° ° ° T Nelson & Sons, N Y 1 25 
Higher Grade English. 50 
Royal English Reader. . te 1 26 
Simple History of English Literature. . Stronoch 75 
Model Methods of Teaching Composition. . Donaldson John B Alden, N Y 
The Puritan Spirit: An Address. . ° Storrs Cong. 8. 8S. & Pub. Soc., Boston 75 
Thought Seed tor Holy Seasons. ° ° Karrett T Whittier, N Y ; 1 00 
Starlight Ranch. ‘ King J B Lippincott & Co, Phila 1 00 
The Marriage of the Bourbons. Bingham Scribuer & Welford, N Y 7 50 
Free Trade in Capital. ° Hake-Wesslan 6 00 
Mountaineering in Colorado. . Chapin Appalachian Mt. Club, Boston 2 00 
Julius Courtney. e Cobban D Appleton & Co, N 25 
Rhigas Pheraios Edmonds Longmans, Green, & Co NY 25 
Herbarium and Plant Description. Nelson Allyn & Bacon, Boston 75 
Greek Prose Composition. ‘ Allenson 1 00 
piste to Travelers—Scientific and General. . Freshfield Macmillan & Co, NY 17 

Geology: Chemical, Physical, and Stratigraphical. Prestwich s “ as 9 00 
Dictionary of National Biography. Stephen 3 75 
Two Voices Harland Cassell & Co, NY 1 06 
Old England: Its Scenery, Art, and People. . Hopkfn Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Bost 1 75 
The Discovery of the Ancient City of Norumbega. Horsford tg * = 2 50 
Cattrel and Ratteral: Doggerel. . . . Ficklin GP Putpam’s Sons, N Y 7 
a Alone: A Woman’s Journey Around the 


American News Co, N Y 25 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


SINCE teachers have found out how little it 
costs comparatively to make a tour through Eu- 
rope, or a part of it at least, during vacation, a 
great many of them have spent their summers 
abroad. Some four hundred went from the vicin- 
ity of New York alone last season, and it is esti- 
mated that over one thousand went over in all. 

Several ‘‘ personally conducted’’ parties are 
already announced for the coming summer by 
Messrs. H. D. Newson & Co., Directors of Pleas- 
ure Excursions for Teachers, at 852 Broadway, 
New York. Their six weeks’ trip, visiting Ire- 
land, Wales, England, France, Belgium, and 
Scotland, at $195, including all expenses, is a 
marvel of cheapness. ‘Teachers interested in these 
excursions would do well to communicate with this 
firm and secure their book of special excursions 
for this season. 

It will be seen from their announcements, which 
are to be found on another page of the JOURNAL, 
that they have organized some attractive excur- 
sions in this country as well as abroad. ‘Teachers 
are proverbially good sightseers, and we doubt not 
the efforts put forth in their behalf in this direc- 
tion will be fully appreciated. 


IN CONSEQUENCE of the increased volume of 
special business emanating from the territory east 
of New York, it has been found desirable to de- 
tach the New England territory from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Eastern Passenger Agent. This terri- 
tory will be known as the ‘‘ New England Dis- 
trict,’ and will comprise all of the New England 
States (except stations on the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad south of and includ- 
ing New Haven, Conn.) and Canadian Provinces. 
Mr. George M. Roberts has been appointed Passen- 

r Agent New England Districts, to date from 

ebruary Ist, 1500, with his office at 205 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. Stations on the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad south of 
and including New Haven, Conn., will remain 
under the charge of Mr. Sam’! Carpenter, Eastern 

nger Agent, 849 Broadway, New York. 
By order of the First Vice-President, 
J. R: Woop, General Passr. Agent. 


ALDEN & Faxon, Newspaper Advertising 
Agents, Cincinnati, Ohio, have issued a very neat 
List of the leading newspapers of the United 


States. The first 10 or 12 pages are devoted to 
advertisements, which they have written for vari- 


the button, 
we do the 


rest.” 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 


ALL LOADED WITH 


Transparent Films. 


For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send for Catalogue. Rochester, N. Y. 


ous firms and which have been prominent suc- 
cesses; also hints and suggestions to new adver- 
tisers. This firm make a specialty of writing 
advertisements, and of devising methods by which 
money can be made out of newspaper advertising. 
Judging by their little book, they have been emi- 
nently successful in this direction. This Newspa- 
per List will be sent free on application. 


IMPORTANT.—When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
eG UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


pot. 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1. 
wards per day. european plan. 

staurants supplied with the best. Ho cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots, You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. 


— Shall I keep a diary? If you decide in the 
affirmative, be sure to use an Esterbrook pen. All 
stationers have them. 


AN EXCELLENT teachers’ agency to join is one 
that is doing business, and can prove it. Don’t 
join any other. Send for circulars to the Teach- 


ers’ Codperative Association, 70 Dearborn street, 
Chieago, and you will find such an agency. 


A Great National Work. 


WASHINGTON, December 20, 1889, 


them out.’? This extract will show the general! engravings, among them a full page of Frank )), 
I do not see how any school in America can spare this work from its reference 
library for teachers and pupils, I am sure that age | — individual will purchase 
it for his own library, if he has to cut off for a time bis 
, purchase of other literature. 

Very respectfully, W. T. HArzis, 

U. 8S. Commissioner of Education. 
GREENCASTLE, IND., CAMBRIDGE, January 25, 1489. 
March 16, 1889 The selections have been made with excellent judgment, 
The best aggregate expres- and the editorial work has been admirably done. 
of — 4 elaht JOHN FISKE 
1as produced in the two hundred and eighty ee 3 
years of its activity. AMERIC AN By E. ©. STEDMAN 
Respectfully, JOHN CLARK RIDPATH. E. M. HUTCHINSON 

Prices and Terms fixed within the reach of all. Specimen pages with por 
traits sent to any address. To Teachers who wish toearn from $100 


to 
$400 a month during vacation, we guarantee to make an acceptable propo- 
sition. We do not = applications from parties unwilling to devote time 
and study to the wor 


Mention this Journal. CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., Pub’s, 3 East | 4th St., N.Y. 


“THIS HISTORY IS A MODEL OF CONDENSATION.” —Chicago Advance. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


ITS HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION. 


By ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, LATE PROFESSOR IN PRINCETON COLLEGE, 
1 Vol. 12mo. $1.00. 
Professor JOHNSTON’s work is unique in that it presents in a single volume of about three hundred 
pages, a lucid, scholarly, well ordered narrative of the history of the United States, from the earliest dis- 
coveries down to the present time. As acompact manual for class use it will be found invaluable. 


‘It is a compact and well-balanced work by a phil- “A masterly statement of the constitutional and 
osophical student of American history. He writes | political history of the country. It is comprehen 
with commendable calmness and impartiality, and |sive and adequate, yet wonderfully clear aud com 
gives ina volume of less than 300 pages anexceedingly | pact. Its value is equally great for general reading 
interesting outline of American history.”—N. Y. Sun. | or for reference.”’—School Journal. 


*.* Supplied to Teachers at SPECIAL NET RATES. Terms given on application. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 743 & 745 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Ask your Stationer to sell you some of the 


ACME 


MANUFACTURED AND COPYRIGHTED BY 


Acme STATIONERY Ano PapeER CO. 
O9 Duane St., New York. 


— 
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Millet’s latest painting, ‘‘Rook and Pigeon.”’ 
«4 Lesson in Ornament,” by Lewis F. Day tells 
by pen and pencil what the vine can do ia the way 
of decorative art. Mr. Walter Armstrong's sec- 
ond paper on the Corporation Art Gallery at Glas- 
now gives some fine reproductions from the Old 
Masters. Ford Madox Brown writes of ‘* Our 
National Gallery”’ in a delightful way. Added 
to there attractions are the notes which cull from 
the field of art eo thoroughly every month. New 
York: Cassell & Co. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Wide Awake for March; terms, $2.40 a year. Bos- 
ton: D. Lothrop Co, 

Belfurd’s Magazine, for March; terms, $2.50 a 
year. New York: Belford Co 

The Chautauquan, for March terms, $1 50 a year. 
Meadville, Pa: T. L Flood 

Casse.l’s Family Magazine. for March; terms, $1.50 
avear. New York: Cassell & Co. 

The Catholic World. for March; 
year. New York: 427 West 59th St 

Harper s New Monthly Magazine. for March, terms, 
$i00ayear. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The Atlantic Monthly, for Mareh; terms, $4.00 a 
year. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

The Century for March; terms, $4 00 a year. 
York: The Century Co. 

The Popular Science Monthly, for Mareh; terms, 
$5 00a year. New York: D, Appleton & Co. 

The Magazine of Art, for March; terms, $3.50 a 
year. New York: Cassell & Co. 

The Jenness Miller Magazine, for February ; 
terme, $v.°0 a year. New York: The Jenness Miller 
Company 

The Academy, for Fe'ruary; terms, $150 a year. 
S\racuse, N George A. Bacon. 

The Nationalist for February; terms, $1.0) a year. 
Boston: 77 Boylston St. 

The Pansy, for March; terms, $1.00 a year. 
ton: 1) Lothrop Co. 

Our Little Ones, for January ; terms, $1.50 a year. 
Boston: Russell Pub. Co. 


terms, $400 a 


New 


Bos 


HUNDREDS OF TEACHERS have received all 
the way from five dullars ($5), to one hundred 
dollars ($100), for sending early reports of fature 
openings to the Teachers’ Codperative Association, 
70 Dearborn street, Chicago, Jll. Write to them 
for a verification of this. If you have been send- 
ing information to agencies where you get no credit 
for it, try an agency that believes in *‘ dividing ”’ 
the profits. Address, Teachers’ Codperative As- 
sociation, 70 and 72 Dearborn street, Chicago, Ills. 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use Fy 


intime. Sold by druggists, 


»“Understardest Thou What Thou 
Readertt?” No one can read the ppers uoder- 
standingly without eome knowledge concerning the 
rulers aod statesmen of our time, and the political 
roblems before them. Send for‘*' Rulers of the 

orld,” the only cheep work of the kind, 144 pages, 
Full of valuable information on current history, 
Folly illustrated. Paper 30 cents. Cloth 40 cents. 
Seod orders to 8cHOOL HERALD PUBLISHING OCo., 185 
Wabash Avenne, Chicago. 


ELY’s 


CATARRH 


Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 


Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, 


Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


Office Furniture. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


DERBY & KILNER DESK 0, 


Salesrooms, 
opp. Lowell Depot, 
93 Causeway St., Boston 


| The Woman's Illustrated 

World ts the cheavest and 

best Ulustrated Woman's 

paper published [is isaned 

weekly Handsomely illustra ed. The latest fashion 

desixgus with full deseriptions. The various departments. 

Literature, Art, Home Decoration, Scieuee, are full and 

complete. Interesting serials by promineut writers, and 

valuable miscellaneous matter to interest all. We want 

you to see our paper, aud to that end, make you this spe 

cial offer. The subscription rr is #2.60 per year. To 

increase our circulation and introduce our paper into 

new localities, we will, on receipt of 50 centa, send it to 

Write to us at 


you for 3 months (13 numbers), on trial. 
once for this queen of weeklies. Address 


WOMAN’S ILLUSTRATED WORLD, 
10 West Twenty-third St., New York City. 


D. L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER. 
 — For Brain workers and Sedentary Peo 
ple: Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths ; the 
Athlete or Invalid. A complete gymna.- 
sium. Takes up but 6 in. square floor- 
room; new. scientific, durable com 
prehensive, cheap. ludorsed by 20,000 
physicians, lawyers, clergymen. editors 
cafe and others now usinggit. Send for ill’d 
circular, 49 eng’s ; no charge 
Prov. D. L. DowD, Scientific Physical 
and Vocal Culture, 9 Kast 14th St, New Vork. 


Music Printing 


FOR 


SCHOOLS. 


Typography. Paper. Printing. and Binding, for 
Music Leafiets, Pamphlets, and Books, in any 
notation. Write to 

F. ti. GILSON, 
MUSIC PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER, 
16 and 17 Stanhope street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The New England Bureau of Education, 


Boston, Mass. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 


a IT iS AMAZIN % he said to us. Ee had entered the office hesitantly, sat down donbifully 
¢ and began by saving that it really wee of no nee to come. Circumatances made 
ench a peculiar combination of qualifications necessary that it was hardly probable we should care to try to fill tt. 
For one thing she absolutely muat teach phonography. and he suppo-ed that wasu't veryeommon. Then she ought 
to be a Seventh Day Baptist, which was probatly still less so, Apart from these two things he did» 't care very 
mueh because he could distribute the other work, but of cour-e he wanted as good a teacher as he could uet. 
Well, it took two minutes to run down a certain column giving the church affiliations of our candidates to find ont 
that we had among our 490 teachers Lt women who are Seventh tomy Kapti-ta, Looking at the sxame time in an- 
other column. no ove of them had profeased when +he registeres to be able to teach short-hand. we 
said.“ we can’t give vou both; now which is most imperative?” “I think she must be a Seventh Day Kapriet,”” 
he sald. So we sent for the Ll envelopes and locked over the letters. Sure enough, one of them said that she wae 
taking lessons in short hand and hoped to be able to ada it to her list of studies A subsequen! letrer > poke of her 
continuing her lessons, and taking down an address with considerable success. Her other qualifications were sat- 
isfac’orv, she conld be had at once, and he requested us to telegraph to her co begin the next Monday. then he 
looked at his watch. “ It isam«ging.” he said, “1 have been here just twenty minutes.” ‘Lhere was some luck 
about it, but there was a good deal of system too. 
THE SCHOUL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


YORK, 
Among the oldest and recognized as Always Reliable Send for Manual. 


TEACHERS DESIRING BETTER POSITIONS 


SHOULD CONSIDER THE FOLLOWING: 


1. A list of nearly 3000 (Two Thousand) PONE. j open to competition were filled through this Assoect- 
TEONS which have been filled by the TEACHEKs' | ation, viz.: Michigan $1800; Wisconsin, $1800; Mj 
COCPFRATIVE ASSOCIATION, Chicago, is sent by | nesota, $1500; Lowa, $2000; Arkans 
them to any teacher on application, Dames of | $1700; Dakuta (twe), one at $20 . 
teachers located and dates given in full 8. Carolina. $2000; seein: ‘$1500; Onto. 4 

2. This Association filled over 600 (six hundred)| 5. The testimoulals of the Association are pot num- 
= DURING 1889 “2 the States west ot New | bered by the dozen.—they come from 1) hundreds of 

ork. teachers, (2) from every State, (3) from those who 


3. No other agency has filled fifty (80) positions in | have had aptual experievuee with the agency tn secur- 
teacher, (4) are of very 1e- 
cent da . 


the same territory in the same length of time. 
4 Lhe ten highest salaried positions in ten States te, 


VACANCIES FOR THE FALL OF 1890. 
We have vacancies,— some in almost every State in the Union,—for the Fall of 1890, for the 
following teachers: . 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Superintendencies. Salaries from $10 to $2200| Principalships, town schools. Salary, §$500to 900 
High School Principalships, 69 to 1800) Grammar, Llntermediate aud Primary, 
High School Assistants, to 1500 
PRIVATE SCHOOIS. 

Several College Presidenctes. Several Coll.and Normal Professorships, 800 to 2009 
One Normal Presidency. Salary $200 Director of Music for Normal, - = §00LO 15W0 
A Latin Professor for University ** 1600 Several lady Teachers of Music. 

(must have studied abroad), Reading and Kcucation, - - 900 
A Professor of Mathematics, oe 1200 to 1500 Trainiug Teacher, city Normal, - ~- 600 


Lady Teacher of art. 

Of the 370 places now on our books, 282 are direct calls from the trustees, directors, and superintendents, 
It is well known to authorities that the TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION hever recommends @ 
teacher who will not succeed. It is impartial in its work. Hence a teacher recommended by this Agency 
is sought as one who can be depended upon. 

If you are a gooa teacher and are looking for a better salary or a live, growing town where hard work 
will be appreciated, write tous for circulars. Ali communications are strictly confidential. Send a postal 
with your address > or better, write fully your qual fications, experience, kind of position you waut, and 
location, this wil enable us to reply fully and save your time, 

The new lurye Munual of the Association sent free upon application. 

Address, TEACHERS’ CO-OPEKATIVE A®SQOCTATION, 

ORVILLE BREWER, Menager. 70 DEARBORN CHICAGO, 

SPECIAL ARRANGEWENT will be made with any Teacher or Superintendent who wishes to 

acl as agent for Lie Association cities and towns where we have not aiready appeinied an avent. 

Such appointments will ouly be made after a thorough Investigation of Characier and qual.ficaiurs of We 
applicant tur the work. 


Wanted, "Keachers! 


We already have on our bovks over two hundred vacancies for September. Many of thim are 
from our former patrovs. ‘hey are for College Presidents and Protessors, fur Superivtendens and 
Principals, fur High School aud Grade teachers, tor Specialists in Music, Art, Eivcution, Commer- 
cial Branches, &c. Our vacancies are DIKECT FRUM EMPLOYERS, Send for our Manual, 

New vacancies come in daily. Address C. J. ALBERT, Maneger, 

ScHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, EvLMuURST, ILL, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


3 Somerset Street, - 


This Bureau is the oldest in New England and has gained 


a national reputation. 


We are constantly receiving calls 


jor teachers of every grade, and from every State 
and Territory and from abroad. 


TO TEACHERS. 


DO YOU WAN 


OR, 


A position to teach an ungraded school in some rural district ? 

OR, A position io a good Primary, Intermediate, Grammar, High 
School, 

A position as specialist in Languages, Masic, or Art ? 


Academy, or Seminary ? 


OR, A position as Governess ? 


OR, 


Promotion as Principal, Assistant, or Superintendent o/ 


Schools ? 


OR, 
oF 


To go West or South, or abroad or to teach in New England ? 
KEGISTER NOW IN THE NEW ENGLAND BUREAU 
EDUCATION, 


TO PATRONS. 


Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in their schools, will secure from this office the 
record of carefully selected candi fates suited to the positions to be filled, for any grade of school, 
or for school supervision. No charge to School Officers for services rendered. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From Supt. A. P. STONE, Springfield, Mass. — 
‘We nave ontaiped several teachers from the N. E. 
Bureau of Education for the sehoolsjof this city, all 
of whom have proved highly satisfactory. We bave 
always found there # good list of well-educated and 
€xperienced teachers to select from, aud the repre- 
Sentations made to us concerning the candidates 
have been in every case full, reliable, and true. 
Much time nas been saved by seeking teachers 
through the Bureau.” 

From A. J SNOKE, Supt of Schools, Prineston 
Ind —Dr. HIRAM URcuUTT,— Dear sir: We have 
been pleased with the applications prompted by 
your ageney, and have offered p \sitions to several. 
This favorable regard prompts me to give you the 
exclusive preference in reporting faverable vacau 
cies. 1 now want five teachers, as indicated above 

From JOHN 8. IRWIN, Supt., Fort Wayne, Ind — 
Dr HIRAM ORCUTT: The several teachers procured 
through your aid have done most excellent work in 
their co operative spheres. I hope to retain them for 
along time. When vacancies occur, you will hear 
from me promptly. 


From Hon Joun EATON, President Marietta Col 
lege, and for sixteen years U. 8. Commissioner of 
Kducation —krom my knowledge of Dr. Hiram Or 
cutt. should pot expect any man in the country to 
excel him in selecting the right teacher for the right 
place. 

Dr Orcutt: T want to tell you how much pleased 
Tam with your method of conductiog your business 
I bave been surprised at your resources and ability 
to assist reliable teachers 
your management to convince me that you are OnE 
OF THE FEW upon Whom the teachers and scho | 
officers can rely EV" RY TIME C.E BL*KK, Prof 
of Classics, French Protest Coll. Springfield, Mass 


My DEAR DR. OxcutTr: T wish once more to ex- 
press my high appreciation of the excellent ald ver 
have rendered me in obtaining the position (at New 
Haven, Conn —salary $1.500) which I desired. Tam 
confide nt that no one could have done more or bet 
ter. and feel myself under great obligations to you. 
Piease accept my thanks. 

Cambridge, Mass. M. M. MARBLE. 


Forms and Circulars sent free. 


Apply to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


AND SCHERMERNORN & CO. 
SCHOOL 3 EAST 14th ST., 
SUPPLIES. BREW YORK, 


I have seen enough off; 


Studio Building, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
J. KANSUOM BRIDGE, Manager. 


The age 
teachers always in demand. 


Nu CHARGES TO SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS 
ney has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work, 
One fee registers in both agencies, 


Western Office, 48 W. Third 8t., St. Paul. 
A. GUERNSEY, Manager, 


Good 


we Cau work tur you. Circulars free. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


We are asked to recommend # Supermtendent at @ salary of $2,500; several Principais, $1,000 to $1,200; 
ep ladirs, $600 to $700 Why do you piod on at a low salary 
ister LOW abd give Us a chance to become acquainted with you. 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


ou are Worthy of a better one Reg- 


The better we know your record, the betier 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
Amertcan and Foreign Teachers, Professors, ano 
Musicians, of both sexes, fur Universities, College, 
schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended t parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURS, 
and school supplies. references furvished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17tn Street, between Broadway and 4th Are. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Ageucy 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov. 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom 
mends good schools to parents. Caii en or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 


28 Union Sauare. New Vork 
V0 PRE 


KEGISTHATION. 
BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS. 


not in collecting advance fees, Int in providing com 
petent Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp 
Amov/loyers are served without charge. Our suppl; 
ot Teachers is the LAKGEST and KEST. 
E. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BURKEAT, 
9 t4th Streot NRW VORK 


The PUGET SOUND 


Teachers’ Agency 


Is incorporated under the laws of Washington. Its 
object ts to supply the schools of the Northwest with 
competent teachers, and to furnish such teachers 
with desirable positions 
For address the 
‘UGET SOUND TEACHER®S’ AGENCY, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


cree 


NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
Register New. | S., Boeton. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 14th Street. N. V. 


Colleges and Schools. 


CULLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and School, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROPESSION AL. 

MHOOL OF SCLESCR AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, No. Address the President, of Prot. 
E.R. 


V ANS, STATK NOKMAL ART SUHUUL, ostadlisned 
. for the advancement of art education and tral: - 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
for circular avd further particulars apply al tue 
achool, Newbury, corner of Kxeter Street, Boston. 
G BARTLETT, Principal. 


Vi ABSACHUSKTTS STATK SURMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WoRrcESTER. 
For particulars. 


A. BvssELL, Privcipal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, 
FRAMINGHAM Mane 


The next term will begin with entrance examina- 
tious, Wednesday, 6th. For circulars address 
Kure, 


TATK NUKMAL BRIDGEWATER, 


For both sexes. For catalogues, address tLe 
vrincipal. A. G. AM 
NORMAL SUBOUL, SaALeM, Mass 

For Ladies only For catalogues, address tne 
Principal. D B. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


Bor Catalogues Principal 


| 
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To Students and Teachers of Greek. 


Elementary Lessons in Greek Syntax. 


A DRILL-BOOK IN GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. 
By S. R WINCHELL, A. M. 


A series of lessons on Attic Greek Syntax designed to follow about one 
ofthe language. It comprises lessons on the last half of the Grammar, 
Greek, arranged with a view of making the pupil familiar with the fundamen 

NEw EDITION WITH FULL ENGLISH-GREEK VOCABULARY. 
Introductory Price, 54 Cents. 

Sample copies, for examination, will be forwarded, post-paid, to Teachers of Greek, on receipt of 

the introductory price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


“ THE BEST BOOK EVBR PRINTED FOR TEACHING BEGINNERS TO READ.” 


THE BEGINNER’S READER. Parts I and Il. 


By T. T. COLLARD, Principal Training School, Newark, N. J. 
Each part contains 96 pages, substantially vound in board covers, and will be seat by mail, postpaid, to 
Teachers, for 20 cts. A liberal discount will be made on introductory orders. 
PUT 


HYMNARY. 


sy JOSEPH A. GRAVES, Pu. D. 
A collection of devotional and patriotic hymns and tenes for use in public and private schools. Intro- 
duction price, 40 cents. Returnable specimen copies sent free to teachers and schooi officers. 


HISTORICAL EPOGRS, with a System of Mnemonics. 


By E. A. FITZSIMON, 
A concise but comprehensive and accurate epitome of ancient, medieval, and modern history, with a 
very easy and practical system of mnemonics, whereby the dates of the most important events can be 
readily fixed in the memory. 12mo, cloth. 50 cents. 
“ A fair trial will satisfy the most skeptical us to its merits.’—THO8. HUNTER, D.D., Pres. Nor. Coll., New York. 


CHARLES E, MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 743 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


MERRILU’S SCHOOL-BOOK SERIES. | 
NILES’ CEOCRAPHIES UNEXCELLED. 
No Stronger Endorsements Could Be Written. 
STATE NOKMAL SCHOOL: THomaAs J. GRAY, President. Str. CLOUD, MINN.; Nov. 22, 1889 
D. D. MERRILL,—Dear Sir: We have found Niles’s Geographies as good as the best. They prove 
themselves in the classroom, a fact that cannot be affirmed of every geography, however finely it may be 
illustrated and furnished with maps. They have no superior, ours truly, 
Send for Introductory Prices and Catalogue. THOMAS J. GRAY. 


D. D. MERRILL, Publisher, 127 East Third Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


Monroe College of Oratory, 


C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., PRESIDENT, 


Has a systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and Voice Culture. 
A new method of Analysis, Natural <2: and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression thor- 
oughly taught. Scientific and practical work done in every department. Degrees conferred. 
te Spring Term opens March 11. Address 
eaqw ©. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., President, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

1. Standard Arith. Course, pe Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining } Written, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. 


NEW YORK, 
Anderson’s Histories and Hist! Readers. 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetels French Course. 
Reed’s Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. 
Kellogg’s Khetoric, and Literature. 
Kiutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. Il. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 6 Somerset St., Boston. 


Notes of Lessons 
Moral Subjects. 


A Handbook for Teachers, 
by FRED. W. HACKWOoD. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
83 East 17th St.. NEW YORK. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books oe 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
75 AND 77 WABASH AvE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


year’s study of the etymolo; 
with exercises to be written in 
tal principles of Greek Syntax. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS 

Classiques Francaise. Tastefully printed, carefully 
annotated, Now ready. L’Avare,” by MO-LIERE; 
“Le Cid,” by CORNKEILLE ; 
homme,” by MOLIERE; “ Horace,” by RACINE,; 
“ Athalie,” by RACINE. Each, 25 cents. 

Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise. By A. 
MUZZARELLI. A novel and practical book for students. 
12mo. 81.00. 

Sample pages on application. Full catalogue free. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Publishers and Importers of French Books, 
851 & 853 6th Ave., New York. 


Elementary Physics. 


By MARK R. WRIGHT. 


“Le Bourgeois Gentil- 


With 242 Illustrations. Crown &vo. 80 cents. 

This work will serve as a suitable text-book for 
any class beginning the study of physics. 

A full list of LONGMANS’ ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
MANUALS, with prospectuses of the books sent on 
application 

LONG MANS, GREEN, & CO., 
15 East 16th St... NEW YORK. 
DRAWING BOOKS, 

(a) | COPY BOOKS, 

READING LEAFLETS, 
CLEMENT’S CIVIL COVERNMENT, 
HOBBS’ ARITHMETICS, 
INDUCTIVE LANCUACE LESSONS, 
Civics for Young Americans. &c, 

A. LOVELL & CO., Pub’rs, 
3 East 14th St., New York. 21 Hawley St., Boston. 
Musical Memories. 

Music hath charms, so hath its memories. All 
lovers of music, especially that of the violin, will find 
** My Musical Memories,” a volume of Reminiscences 
by Rev. H, R. Haweis, telling of Paginini, Wagner, 
1 and others, a delightfully entertaining 

12mo, cloth, Price, $1.00; postage free. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18 & 20 Astor Pl,, N. Y, 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS I” 


DRAWING BOOKS 
ING MODELS, and 
LTISTS MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


Midwinter Music 
Music, as & handmaid, stands ready 
to assist in all social pleasures and Sayeties, 


FACTURERS OF OCIAL SINGING, ‘‘cetteze songs.» 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS SOCIAL ING, tor 


to Sing,” (1.) 8 We Used 


TE M PE R A N CE. or Sabo ae Emerson § 


Morey. ~ Rallying Songs,” (35 cts, or 


$3.60 doz.) Hull. 
“Easy Anthems.” (80¢, 


ANTHEM BOOKS. $7.20 doz.) Emerson 


thems of Praise,” $1 or $9 doz.) KE: 

can Anthem Book,” $1.25 or $12 doz.) Down 

sponses and Sentences,” (80 cts., or $7.20 doz ) Re 
Sacred: 


EASY CANTATAS, 


65cts.or$6doz. Secular: Dairy Maid’s 
(20 cts., or $1.80 doz.) ‘Garden of Singing hes 
ers,”’ 40 cts., or $3.60 doz.) ‘ 


Great Success of our new $1 music books 


“Piano Classics,” Vol. 1 and Vol. 2, “Popul 
Piano Collection,” “ Popular Dance ar 


To which special attention Is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed Lae 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary ap 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both lids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series, 
are made with the greatest re for accuracy aD 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Dra in every | 

, and especial 7 at the outset. 
r catalogue and particu , address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 
Ohicago Agency, 7 Park 8t., Boston, Mass. 


79 
EVERY 
STUDENT of the BIBLE 
should have 


” 


‘Ruth and 
doz) “Re Boas. 


Music Collee. 
BISSELL’S BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES. ” Maseles si ee 
By EDWIN CONE BIssELL, D.D. 12mo, cloth. tion,” Song Classics for Sop.,”' “Song Classies for 


Alto,” ‘Classic Baritone and B 
Numerous illustrations and tables. 420 pp. Price, Each book 00 Clas- 
for introduction, $1.20. Postage extra, 13c. per copy. ’ ° 
It is used in Princeton and other theological seminaries as 
atext book. 


SCHAFF’S DICTIONARY of the BIBLE. 
Edited by ScuaFr, D.D., LL.D. Price, $2. 
This is the latest scholarly Dictionary issued, Fourth edi- 
tion. Over 400 Illustrations, 12 maps, tables of Jewish 
weights and measures, and Bible references. 


RICE’S PEOPLE’S COMMENTARY ON 
(Third volume of the People’s Commen- 
By Rev. EpwiIn Rick, D.D. 12mo, 


sic Tenor Songs.” 


MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston, 


FASTER 


—~ SERVIC es. 
In the five following, the Music is interspersed 
through and in connection with the Responsive Read- 
ings instead of being printed all together after them, 


DEATH’S CONQUEROR. By E. S. Lorenz. 
THE KING OF LOVE. ey 2. Murray. 
SAVIOR VICTORIOUS, & Hav. 
EASTER MORNING. By E. E. Rexford. 
THE RISEN CHRIST. & Ha. 


Price. Conta fer Single Copy, 


ta 


With the Common Version and Revised Version, critical, 
exegetical, and notes, and special introduc: 
tion to the Gospel. Index, map and original engravings. 
This book will have a double value (1) as a help to the study 
of the International Lessons for 1890, and (2) as a perma- 
nent Commentary on Luke. 


The American 
Sunday School Union, 


1122 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


8 & 10 Bible House, New York. In the following, th Carols are printed after the 
EASTER SELECTIONS FOR through them. 
1890. 
DRAWING. THROF, HALLS STEELE aid others. 
Coe’s First Studies (54 Studies). 16mo, cloth, $0 60 EASTER Borx: 
Mahan’s Industrial Drawing. 8vo, 3 50 EASTER CHIME wits CAROLS y ROOT, M 
MURRAY 


MacCord’s of Mechanical Movements. 8vo, cloth 5 00 WITH CAROLS 


IRTER 
by ROOT, 


& Smith’s Topographical Drawing. 8vo, “ 2 50 By TH 
Deawing. Plates. 4to 3 and GEO. F ROOT 
uskin’s Laws 0 sole. 12mo, ... O58 sy W. F. 
‘* Elements of Drawing. 12mo, * 0 50 THE STORY of the RESURRECTION." RWIN 
. nid of Perspective. 12mo, * 0 50 Send for our Catalogue of EASTER MUSIC 
Warren’s Free Hand Drawing. 12mo, * 100 PUBLISHED BY 
“ Drafting Enstruments. 12mo, 1 25 CHURCH ¢ 
uinear Perspective. 12mo. 1 00 ath St., 
“ Plane Problems, 6 195] CINCINNA TS, 0. NEW YORK. 
= Projection Drawing. 12mo, * 1 50 
. achine Drawing. 2 vols., 8 vo, = To M f E t 
Shades and Shadows. 8&vo, 3 00 usic or as er 


A 99 A NEW service of 

KING FOREVER 4 Scripture and Song 
for Easter-tide, comprising Anthems for the Choir; 
Hymns for the Congregation ; Solos ; Gloria ; Cho 
ruses for Choir and People, with Responsive Read- 
ings, progressively arranged. A capital service for 
the Sunday School. By the Rev. RopertT Lowry. 
16 pages. 

Price, $4.00 per 100; 5 cents each by mail. 


THE THIRD-Day, DAY oF Joy,CAPTIVITY CAPTIVE, 
KING OF GLORY, GATES OF DAy, THE RiskN 
JESUS, by same author, at same prices. 


EASTER ANNUAL. No. 14: 


CAROLS by favorite authors, — new this year. 
$4.00 per 100; 5 cents each if by mail. 


Number 1 to 13 previous issues, supplied. 


Full catalague of Easter Carols, Services, and Aw 
thems sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York 


81 RANDOLPH St., CHICAGO. 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
*s* Catalogues supplied gratis and free by mail to order. 


Civics. 


Five Hundred Pertinent Questions in Civics. 
These questions are printed on slips of cardboard, 
144 x4 inches in size, two questions on acard. The 
meee are not confined to the Constitution of the 
nited States, but include many practical questions 
on the subjects of the day. 
Cards with Key of Answers sent to any address for 


50 cents. A.M. EDWARDS, MAINE. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies. Venable’s Arithmeti 
Holmes’ Readers, Gildersleeve’s 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 

8 Tremont Pl., Boston. 66 & 68 Duane 8t., N.Y. 


HICH CRADE PENS AT LOW PRICES. ; 
ky School Boards Supplied. eow Apply for Terms and Samples: 


STEEL 


ARE THE BEST 


IN THE ESSENTIALS OF 


Quality of Metal, Workmanship, Uniformity, Durability. 
Samples to Schools on Application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, & CO, 


@ 753 and 755 Broadway, NHW YORK. 


EcLECTIC SERIES.—ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


READY JANUARY 20th. 


New Eclectic History. A Revised nlarged iti eric 
d I Editi f the EcLEC 
OF THE UNITED Starss, by M. E. of ‘Thalheimer’s Histories 
; . a has been re-written and much simplified to better adapt it to school use; the number 
text ratrations has been nearly doubled, including four full-page colored plates, and the entire 
om. re-set innew type. 12mo, half leather, 440 pages. Price, $1.00 ; exchange price, 60 
addy’s Composition and Rhetoric. T i Rhetoni 
— The El f tion and 
price, 60 cents. ond (Va.) High School. 12mo, 416 pages. Price, $1.00; exchans® 
Ray’s Complete Algebra. AC Mathematical Series 
omplete accom ’ matical 
by GEoRGE W. SMITH, Woodward High Sch; 


+n Algebra 
sufficiently full for the hich a 
$1.00 ; exchange price, 60 —— and usual college curriculum. 12mo, 358 page 


Send for our Proposition of Exchange Rates. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI, 0. 


8 Sraezr, 


28 Boup YoR™ 


clotl pp. Price, trade edition, $1 2 _ 
| 
| 
| 
| SEND 10 CENTS 
A.S.BARNES & C9 
J 


Journal 


NEW ENGLAND and NATIONAL. 
SUPPLEMENT. 


Number 10. 
Whole No. 760, 


Vol. XXX. | 


jWeekly- BOSTON & CHICAGO, THURSDAY, MARCH 6, 1890. Price 


| $2.50 per yr. im advance. 
(Single copies, 6 cents. 


Grhor Day for 1890. 


I HAVE WRITTEN MANY VERSES, BUT THE BEST VERSES 


1 HAVE PRODUCED ARE THE TREFS I HAVE PLANTED. 
—HOLMES. 


(For Twelve Pupils 
BY ANNIE ISABEL WILLIS. 


(This may be given by all boys, or all girls, but better by both. The 
first speaker should be a boy. The other parts may be assigned at the 
discretion of the teacher. All take seats on stage or platform, but as 
each speaks, he should rise, as the exercise is meant to represent a 
debate or discussion. Any other tree may be chosen. In that case, 
suitable quotations should be assigned to 11th and 12th pupils.] 


lst Pupil.—Classmates, this is Arbor Day, and we mean to plant 
atree. What kind shall we choose? Our school asked me to 
pick out a good tree for them to plant, and I have tried to do so, 
but there are so many kinds that I cannot decide. Please to help 
me. Has any one a choice ? 

2nd P.—The pine. ‘‘ How friendly the pine tree is to man,—so 
docile and available as timber, and so warm and protective as 
shelter. Its balsam is salve to his wounds, its fragrance is long life 
to his nostrils; an abiding, perennial tree, tempering the climate, 
cool as murmuring waters in summer, and like a wrapping of fur 
in winter.’’—John Burroughs. 


38d P.—Tur ELM: 

Hail to the elm! the brave old elm! 
Oar last lone forest tree, 

Whose limbs outstand the lightning’s brand, 
For a brave old elm is he! 

For fifteen score of full-told years 
He has borne his leafy prime, 

Yet he holds them well, and lives to tell 
His tale of the olden time! 

Then hail to the elm! the green-topped elm! 
And long may his branches wave, 

For a relic is he, the gnarled old tree, 
Of the times of the good and brave.—N. S. Dodge. 


4th P.—I vote for a tree which bears something good to eat. 
Let us plant an apple tree. It is a beautiful tree, too, in spring. 


The apple trees with bioom are all aglow ; 
Soft drifts of perfumed light ; 

A miracle of mingled fire and snow, 
A laugh of spring’s delight. 


Their ranks of creamy splendor pillow deep 
The valley’s pure repose ; 

On mossy walls, in meadow nooks they heap 
Surges of frosted rose. 


Around old homesteads, clustering thick, they shed 
Their sweets to murmuring bees, 
And o'er hushed lanes and wayside fountains spread 
Their pictured canopies. —Horatio Nelson Powers. 


5th P.—Perhaps we might have an orchard if we plant several 
fruit trees each year. 
The orchard stretches from the door, 
To right and left and far along, 
To where the gray fence winds before 
The slope where meadow-grasses throng. 


The trunks, like graven columns old, 
Rise from the tight turf all arow, 
And, breaking into arms, uphold 
A roof of emerald and snow. 


Its breezy floor with gold is strewn 
As thick as stars on summer night, 
Where flower-enamoured Spring has sown 
Her dandelions for delight. 


Adown the long aisles careless pass 
The wavering butterflies of May, 
And on the spreading mat of grass 
In troops the fitful shadows play. 
C. Auringer. 
It is so graceful and beautiful. 


O Willow, why forever weep, 
As one who mourns an endless wrong, 


6th P.— Let us have a willow. 


What hidden woe can lie so deep ? 
What grief can last so long ? 


Mourn on forever, unconsoled, 

And keep your secret, faithful tree! 
No heart in all the world can hold 

A sweeter grace than constancy. 

— Elizabeth A. Allen, 
7th P.—Why not choose the hemlock? Burroughs says: ‘‘ In 
the absence of the pine, the hemlock is a graveful and noble tree, 
In primitive woods it shoots up in the same manner, drawing the 
ladder up after it, and attains an altitude of nearly or quite a 
hundred feet. It is the poor man’s pine, and destined to humbler 
uses than its lordlier brother.’’ 
8th P.—I shall use my influence for the oak. 

Their honored leaves the green oaks reared 
And crowned the upland’s graceful swell ; 

While answering through the vale was heard 
Each distant heifer’s tinkling bell. 


Hail! greenwood shades, that, stretching far, 
Defy e’en summer’s noontide power, 
When Angust in his burning car 
Withholds the clouds, withholds the shower. 
—Robert Bloomfield. 


9th P.—I am certainly in favor of planting a tree. Dr. Oliver 


Wendell Holmes said: ‘‘I have written many verses, but the best 
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verses I have written are the trees I have planted.’’ Now, we can- 
not write poems, as he does, but we can plant trees. Let us have a 
pine, say I. 
10ch P.—Yes, let us have a pine. Emerson writes of it: 
** Song wakes in my pinnacles, 

When the wind swells, 

Soundeth the prophetic wind, 

The shadows shake on the rock behind, 

And the countless leaves of the pine are strings 

Tuned to the lay the wood-god sings.’’ 


11th P.—I cast my vote for a pine. You know we want to have 
some quotations, and we can find a great deal of poetry about the 
pine. 
1st P.—Recite something then. 
11th P.—Recites : 
TO A PINE TREE, 


Far up Katahdin thou towerest, 

Parple-blue with the distance and vast ; 
Like a cloud o’er the lowlands thou lowerest, 
That hangs poised on a hill in the blast, 

To its fall leaning awful. 


In a storm, like a prophet o’er maddened, 
Thou singest and tossest thy branches ; 
Thy heart with the terror is gladdened, 
Thou forebodest the dread avalanches, 

The whole mountains swoop valeward. 


In the calm thou outstretchest the valleys 
With thine arms as if blessings imploring, 
Like an old king led forth from his palace, 
When his people to battle are pouring, 
From the city beneath him. 


To the slumberer asleep ‘neath thy glooming 
Thou dost sing of wild billows in motion, 
Till he longs to be swung ’mid their booming 

In the tents of the Arabs of ocean, 
Whose finned isles are their cattle. 


For the gale snatches thee for his lyre, 
With mad hand crashing melody frantic, 
While he pours forth his mighty desire 
To leap down on the eager Atlantic, 
Whose arms stretch to his playmate. 


The wild storm makes his lair in thy branches, 
Preying thence on the continent under ; 
Like a lion, crouched close on his haunches, 
There awaiteth his leap the fierce thunder 
Growling low with impatience. 


Spite of winter thou keep’st thy green glory ; 
Lasty father of Titans past number! 
The snowflakes alone make thee hoary, 
Nestling close to thy branches in slumber, 
And thee mantling with silence. 


Thou alone know’st the splendor of winter, 
’Mid thy snow-covered hashed precipices, 
Hearing crags of green ice crush and splinter, 
And then groan down the muffled abysses 

In the quiet of midnight. 


Thou alone know’st the glory of summer, 
Gazing down on thy broad seas of forest, 
On thy subjects that send a proud murmur 
Up to thee, to their sachem, who towerest 
From thy bleak throne to heaven. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


12th P.—Here is another : 

‘*Come to me,”’ 

Quoth the pine tree, 

‘* T am the giver of honor. 

My garden is the cloven rock, 
And my manure the snow ; 

And drifting sand-heaps feed my stock 
In summer’s scorching glow. 

He is great who can live by me. 
The rough and bearded forester 

Is better than the lord ; 

God fills the scrip and canister ; 
Sin piles the loaded board. 

The lord is the peasant that was, 
The peasant the lord that shall be ; 
The lord is hay, the peasant grass, 
One dry, and one the living tree. 
Who liveth by the ragged pine 
Foundeth an heroic line; 

Who liveth in the palace hall 
Waneth fast and spendeth all. 

He goes to my savage haunts, 
With his chariot and his care ; 

My twilight realm he disenchants, 


And finds his prison there.’’ —R. W. Emerson. 


1st P.—AlIl who wish to plant a pine, rise, [All rise.] Well, 
we will have a pine. Let us go at once and plant it. 

[Exeunt all to out-door exercises, which may consist of simply a 
song round the tree, or more speech-making and quotations with it. ] 


TRANSPLANTING NOTES. 


Transplanting should be supervised by an expert. 

Select tree least liable to suffer from injuries. 

The best shade trees are compact and symmetrical. 

Never select a tree with a bad odor. 

Root-spreading trees should be avoided. 

Trees that bud early in the spring are best. 

Trees that retain their leaves late into the fall are good. 

Trees more than fifteen feet in height are rarely successfully 
transplanted. 

A good tree for planting has an abundance of fibrous roots. 

Trees with turnip-like roots are not easily transplanted. 

Trees from forests are transplanted with difficulty. 

Trees that have grown in the shade are not easily transplanted. 

A healthy tree from poor soil transplants best. 

Never allow roots to become dry from the time of taking up till 
transplanted. 

Cover the roots with moist straw while out of the ground. 

Retain earth about the roots when practicable. 

Holes for planting should be dug before the trees are brought. 

Holes should be twice as large as seems necessary. 

In digging the hole, place the top soil at one side and the raw or 
darker soil on the other side, and in filling use the rich at the 
bottom. 

If the soil is rich, mix it with looser sandy soil; if poor, enrich 
with loam. 

There should not be stones in the bottom of the hole. 

Use no manure except as top dressing. 

Use no water while setting the tree. , 

If the soil is very dry, use a little water after the tree is planted. 

Place a little hay, straw, wood shavings, chips, or sawdust 
around the foot of the tree after planting, te check evaporation. 

Large trees should be firmly staked; a loose post is worse than 
none; a tree box is best. 


Marcu 6, 1890. 


MEMORIAL ARBOR DAY EXERCISE. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 
Born May 25, 1805; died April 27, 1882 


BY ALICE H. FARNSWORTH. 


1. Singing. 2. Quotations by three children. 

a. What monuments the trees, monarchs of the vegetable world, 
become ! They are more durable than marble itself. Their grand- 
eur will challenge the admiration of the beholder when the coeval 
marble monument at their base will lie in ruins, defaced by age 
and crumbling into dust. — John B. Peaslee. 


b. What conqueror in any part of ‘‘ life's broad field of battle ’’ 
could desire a more beautiful, a more noble, a more patriotic mon: 
ument than a tree, planted by pure and joyous children, as a mv- 
morial of his achievements ? — Benson J. Lossing 


c. The project of connecting the planting of trees with the names 
of authors is certain to exert a beneficial inflaence upon the chil- 
dren who participate in these exercises. 

— Prof. B. Pickmann Mann. 


3. Quotations showing Emerson as a poet of nature. 
He said : 

For Nature ever faithful is 

To such as trust her faithfulness. 


a. 


b. If I could put my woods in song 
And tell what’s there enjoyed, 
All men would to my gardens throng, 
And leave the cities void. 


c. In my plot no tulips blow,— 
Snow-loving pines and oaks instead ; 
And rank the savage maples grow, 
From Spring’s faint flush to Autumn red. 


d. My garden is a forest ledge 
Which older forests bound ; 
The banks slope down to the blue lake-edge 
Then plunge to depths profound. 
* * * * 
e. Keen ears can catch a syllable, 
As if one spoke to another, 
In the hemlocks tall, untamable, 
And what the whispering grasses smother. 


f. ®olian harps in the pine 
Ring with the song of the Fates ; 
Infant Bacchus in the vine,— 
Far distant yet his chorus waits. 


5. Recitation.—Selections from ‘‘ Wood-notes.’’ 
* * * 


a. Once again the pine tree sung : 
‘* Speak not thy speech the boughs among ; 
Put off thy years, wash in the breeze, 
My hours are peaceful centuries. 
Talk no more with feeble tongue ; 
No more the fool of space and time, 
Come weave with mine a nobler rhyme. 
b. Thou canst not wave thy staff in air, 
Or dip thy paddle in the lake, 
Bat it carves the bow of beauty there, 
And the ripples in rhymes the oars forsake. 


4 Singing. 


c. The wood is wiser far than thou ; 
The wood and wave each other know 
Not unrelated, unaffied, 

But to each thought and thing allied, 
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Is perfect Nature’s every part. 
Rooted in the mighty Heart. 


6 Some of Emerson's descriptions of trees. 

a. The wood was sovran with centennial trees, 
Oak, cedar, maple, poplar, beech, and fir, 
Linden, and spruce. In strict society 
Three conifers, white, pitch and Norway pine, 
Five-leaved, three leaved, and two-leaved, grew thereby. 
Oar patron pine was fifteen feet in girth, 
The maple eight, beneath its shapely tower. 


b. See yonder leafless trees against the sky, 
How they diffuse themselves into the air, 
And, ever subdividing, separate 
Limbs into branches, branches into twigs, 
As if they loved the element, and hasted 
To dissipate their being into it. 

7. Tree-planting, with music, and the following concert recitation 
from Emerson : 
I do not count the hours I spend, 
In wandering by the sea; 
The forest is my loyal friend, 
Like God it useth me. 


Sheen will tarnish, honey cloy, 
And, merry is only a mask of sad, 
But, sober on a fund of joy, 
The woods at heart are glad. 


ARBOR DAY NOTES. 


In 1887, 412 districts in Connecticut planted 4,159 trees and 
shrubs. 

Arbor Day originated in Nebraska in 1872. It has since been 
established in thirty four of our states and two of our territories. 

Statistics show that there have been planted in Nebraska since 
Arbor Day was institated 355,560,000 forest, shade, and fruit trees. 

In 1887, 304 schools in Florida are reported as participating in 
Arbor Day exercises, and 5,129 trees were planted. 

In the report of the Minister of Education of the Province of 
Ontario for the year 1887, he says: ‘‘ Arbor day has now become 
one of the most interesting and profitable holidays of the year. In 
1885, 38,940; and in 1886, 34,087 trees were planted.’’ 

J. L. Bagg, of Syracuse, N.Y., suggests the organization in each 
school district of a Shade Tree Planting Association. 

Children should plant trees along the highways, if such work is 
not done by older people. 

Children can inspire the tree and shrub adornment of church - 
yards and public squares. 

Trees should not be planted too near houses. 

Trees should not be planted too near together. 

‘*As the leaves of trees are said to absorb all noxious qualities 
of the air, and to breathe forth a purer atmosphere, so it seems to 
me as if they drew from us all sordid and angry passions, and 
breathed forth peace and philanthropy.”’ 

Wood, and not gold, is the basis of national wealth. 

Trees improve the climate by sheltering the ground so that it is 
warmer in winter and cooler in summer. 

Trees shelter animals and homes from the winds of winter. 

Trees furnish material for a great variety of things used by man. 

‘*The tree is the father of the rain and the mother of the 
fountain.” 

‘‘ The wealth, beauty, fertility, and healthfalness of the country 
largely depend upon the conservation of our forests and the plant- 
ing of trees.’’ 


To Nebraska belongs the honor of giving birth to Arbor Day, 
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which may now be called the Daughter of the Regiment of States, 
so generally has it been adopted. About seventeen years ago, at 
the suggestion of ex-Governor Morton, a proclamation was issued 
for the observance of a day of tree-planting ; and it is said that the 
sun set on a rising generation of twelve millions of trees within the 
stave boundaries, where in the morning had spread the last remains 
of the ‘“‘ Great American Desert.’’ As an example, no greater 
day’s work was ever done. 


APPROPRIATE SELECTIONS. 


POETICAL, 


The Ivy Green, Dickens. 

Under the Willows, Lowell. 

Hymn to the Flowers, 17. Smith 

Breathings of Spring, Hemans. 

The Lily and the Rose, Cowper. 

Eliot’s Oak, Longfellow. 

Under the Greenwood Tree, 
Shakespeare. 

A May Time Wish, Capern. 

Talking Oak, Tennyson. 

The Crocus’s Soliloquy, Gould. 


Under the Washington Elm, 
Holmes. 
A Thought of the Rose, Hemans. 
April and May, Celia Thazter. 
The Field Sweet Brier, A. Cary. 
Seedtime and Harvest, Whittier. 
Flowers, Wordsworth. 
The Language of Flowers, 
Percival. 
The Willow, Mrs. Hemans. 
Bring Flowers, Mrs. Hemans. 
Among the Trees, Bryant. The Birthday of Spring, 
The Acorn, Mrs. E C. Smith. Horace Smith 
What the Winds Bring, Stedman. The Live Oak, Jackson, 
Trees, Jones Very. The Uses of Flowers, M. Howitt. 
A Forest ITymn, Bryant. A Story of an Apple Tree, 
Autumn Woods, Bryant. Anna Wells. 
Woodman, Spare that Tree, Wood Giant, Whittier. 


Morris. The Voice of the Grass, Roberts. 
Planting of the Apple Tree, Oa Planting a Tree, Lowell. 
Bryant. The Deacon’s Masterpiece, 


Ode to a Mountain Daisy, Burns. Holmes. 
Small Beginnings, Sunrise on the Hill, Longfellow. 


Charles Mackay. The Oak, Lowell. 
MUSICAL, 
To the Woodland Away. Come to the Greenwood. 
Litule White Lily. Spring’s Delights. 
Up the Hills on a Sunny Morn. Come Where the Lilies Grow. 
Swinging Neath the Old Apple The Red, White, and Blue. 
Tree. The Brave Old Oak. 


SCRIPTURE SELECTIONS. 


Aud God said let the earth bring forth the fruit tree yielding 
fruit after its kind; and the earth brought forth the tree yielding 
fruit; and God saw that it was good. And out of the ground made 
the Lord God to grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight and 
good for food. 

And Abraham said to the three angels: ‘‘ Rest yourselves under 
the tree;’’ and he stood by them under the tree, and they did eat. 

The tree of the field is man’s life. Then shall the trees of the 
wood sing out at the presence of the Lord; then shall all the trees 
of the wood rejoice before the Lord. ‘The trees of the Lord are full 
of sap, the cedars of Lebanon, which he hath planted, where the 
birds make their nests; as for the stork, the fir trees are her house. 

Blessed is the man whose delight is in the law of the Lord; he 
shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of water that bringeth 
forth its fruit in due season; his leaf shall not wither; and whatso- 
ever he doeth shall prosper. 

Of Wisdom, the wise man saith: She is a tree of life to them 
that lay hold upon her, and happy is every one that retaineth her. 
And again, the fruit cf the righteous is a tree of life; while Hope 
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deferred maketh the heart sick, when the desire cometh it is a tree 
of life; and a wholesome tongue is a tree of life. 

And the angel carried me away in the spirit, and showed me that 
great city the New Jerusalem; it the midst of the street of it, and 
on either side of the river was there the tree of life which bare 
twelve manner of fruits, and yielded its fruit every month; and the 
leaves of the tree were for the healing of the nations, And he 
said: To him that overcometh, I will give to eat of the tree of life 
which is in the midst of the Paradise of God. 


THE BEST TREES AND VINES. 


Trees best adapted for successful culture are the elm, maple, lin- 
den, ash, birch, beech, dogwood, pines, spruces, some of the wil- 
lows, some of the poplars, a tulip tree, horse-chestnut, catalpa, 
laburnum, and oak. 

The shrubs which seem best adapted to ornamentation are the 
deutzia, hydrangea, spirea, wiegela, privet, arbor vite, flowering 
cherry, flowering plum, and hawthorn. 

Among our best and hardiest vines are the clematis, the bitter 
sweet, wistaria, trumpet vine, honeysuckle, morning glory, Virginia 
creeper, and ampelopsis veitchii. 

The best plants for bedding purposes seem to be pansies, ver- 
benas, geraniums, coleuses, centaurea, and hydrid roses. 

Beautiful beds may be formed by planting seeds of the portu- 
| lacea, pansies, verbenas, zinnias, asters, dahlias, petunias, chrysan- 
| themums, nasturtiums, balsams, phlox, sweet William, and seeds 
| of other well-known plants. — Dr. W. J. Milne, Albany (N. Y.) 


| Normal School, 


ARBOR DAY ESSAY SUGGESTIONS. 


| The Western School Journal gives the following suggestions for 
| essays : 
‘* Flowers the Friends of Trees.’’ 
| ‘The Beauty of Trees.’’ (Suggestion: See Atlantic Monthly, 
| Vol. XXL, page 641.) 
| ** Historie Willows.’’ (Suggestions: ‘* Arnold’s Willow,” oppo- 
cite West Point; ‘‘ Gates’ Willow,’’ New York City; ‘‘ Alexander 
Pope's Willow,’’ Twickenham ) 

** Historic Oaks.’’ (Suggestions: *‘ The Big ‘ree,’’ at Geneseo, 
N. Y.; “ The Charter Oak,’’ at Hartford, Conn.) 

** Liberty Elms.’’ (Suggestions: ‘‘ Old Liberty Elm,’’ Boston; 
‘* Washington’s Elm,’’ Cambridge ; ‘‘ Penn’s Elm,”’ Philadelphia. ) 

‘My Favorite Tree is the Elm.’’ Discussions upon this essay 
by four others, presenting their favorites in the oak, sycamore, 
beech, and poplar. 


SELECTED TREES. 
To Be Planted Where Nothing Else Will Grow. 


Silver maple  Kasily transplanted. 
| Grow rapidly. 
Carolina poplar} Short lived. 
| Easily injured 
Box elder J Need trimming. 


The Best Trees for Street and Lawn. 


Sugar maple. Red maple. Linden. Elm. 

Desirable Trees for the Yard. 
Tulip tree. Red oak. Willow oak. Sweet gum. 

Black Cherry. 

Trees for Special Positions, 
Sycamore. Ash, Chestnut. 
Black birch. Black walnut. Beech. 

Welcome Foreigners. 
Horse-chestnut. Paulownia 


ents a hundred. 


